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THE NATIONAL CALAMITY. 
HERE is room for but one thought and one sorrow in the whole 
soul of England. The vast and yet unfathomed calamity which 
has come upon us absorbs all lesser anxieties. "Wars and rumours 


of war pass almost unheeded in the presence of this engrossing 


bereavement. England has lately lost too many of her wisest and | 


best counsellors, The grave has but just closed over Herbert and 
Graham ; and now, at a moment when “our need was the sorest,” 
we have lost, by an unlooked for and incalculable disaster, one who 
could be less spared than either. It is hard to clothe in words what 
all too eloquently feel. Speech is the vehicle of common thoughts ; 
but there are emotions which an expressive silence best pourtrays. 
Nevertheless, a journal could ill pretend to interpret public feeling 
which did not offer an humble tribute to the memory of him who 
has so well earned a nation’s honour and a nation’s grief. 

And, moreover, the character and conduct of the Prince were 
of so rare and peculiar a quality, that to analyze and dwell on 
them is to each of us at once a grateful and an instructive study. 
The pages of history abound in examples of shining and heroic 
characters. In troubled times, and in the midst of exciting events, 
it is not difficult for men of spirit, energy, and genius to achieve 
great and memorable deeds. The events themselves contribute hardly 
less to the greatness of the man than the man to thewmagnitude of 
the events. But in days comparatively smooth, and by the unob- 
served performance of difficult yet unconspicuous duties to accomplish 
a great and worthy end, is a more laborious and painful task, and 
It is 
to this sphere that Prince Albert was summoned, at an age when the 


one which requires moral qualities of a high and rare order. 


characters of most men are yet unformed, and in which he _per- 
formed his task with a conscientious patience and a disinterested 
ability which has earned for him the lasting gratitude of the 
country. 

The reign of Queen Victoria has seen a change in the moral and 
political influence of the monarchy over the popular mind, of which 
few countries or ages offer a parallel. Let any one compare the state 
of public feeling now with that which existed some thirty years ago, 
and they will easily see on what a different basis of security the 
monarchical institutions of the country repose, rooted as they are in 
the esteem and confidence of the nation. There have been days— 
and they were, alas! too many—when the obstinate loyalty of the 
English people had much to forgive and much which it would fain 
have forgotten. The disaffected had too much against which they 
could rail, and the well conditioned had too little defence which they 
could in sincerity allege. But now loyalty is a universal passion, 
which no envious voice dare gainsay, and of which the sternest votary 
need not be ashamed. The homage which we pay to the Crown is a 
service which needs no traditional sentiments to enforce respect, and 
Which requires no apology to extenuate shortcomings in our chief. 
Here there is nothing to forgive—nothing to forget. On the Throne 
the strictest worshipper of the Constitution may without flattery admire 
the perfect type of the headship of a free people. In the Palace the 
Straitest censor of domestic purity will find the completest pattern of 
an English home. To whom is due this great and salutary change ? 
Unquestionably to the virtues of the Sovereign and her Consort we 
owe the widened and immovable basis of love, esteem, and admiration, 
on which the fabric of the throne has been, as it were, re-edified and 
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renewed. Who can tell, amongst the temptations to pleasure, idle- 
ness, and vice, which beset the great, how much of courage and 
self-denial is needed for the constant and untiring accomplishment 
of the daily duties of the most responsible of stations? To live in 
the sight of all men, and yet so to live that no man can say that 
what ought to have been done has been left undone, or that that 
which has been done had been better not done; this is the sort 
of labour which is unostentatious and often unmarked, but which, in 
the end, bears a fruit worthy of the toil and the self-denial which it 
has called forth. 

And here let us not shrink from performing an act of justice, 
though it partakes somewhat of the character of a late repentance, 
to the memory of this faithful servant of the country of his adoption. 
England has somewhat of ingratitude to lay at her own door ; and if 
there is anything which could add to the bitterness of the national 
regrets, it is the sense that the Prince in his lifetime did not receive 
altogether in a full and hearty measure, the popular recognition of those 
great services, the loss of which is now felt to be so irreparable. 
Seldom, alas! does it happen that a friend is torn from the side of 
those who have not occasion to reproach themselves with too imperfect 
an appreciation of him they have lost. Can the conscience of England 
altogether acquit itself in the case of the friend whom she mourns ? 
It were idle and unavailing to seck now for explanation and excuses 
of a fact which cannot honestly be denied or usefully concealed. But 
it is neither right nor just that this consideration should altogether be 
passed over, for two reasons. 

First, because it is well to take blame to ourselves for a fault which 
is not less culpable in a nation than in an individual ; and it is no 
sign either of greatness or goodness to slur over an error, which 
ought rather to be confessed and atoned. And secondly, because the 
circumstance of the popular coldness which Prince Albert too long 
experienced, and of which it is well known he was poignantly 
sensible, brought out the true greatness and dignity of his character 
in its most striking light. Men of a less magnanimous temper, and 
with a sense of duty less firm and exalted, might have been provoked 
or depressed by an indifference which they felt to be unmerited. In 
the exhausting labours of public life, statesmen are sustained by the 
excitement of party, and cheered by the breath of popular applause, 
But Prince Albert, in the discharge of duties not less weighty, and a 
toil not less incessant, had no dreams of ambition to stimulate his 


energies—none of the sweets of fame to recreate his fatigue. 
‘‘ The applause of listening senates to command,” 
was not permitted to him in his lifetime. 
* To read his history in a nation’s eyes,” 


has come to pass indeed at last—for those eyes are dimmed with 
tears ; but for him it has come to pass all too late, when “ honour’s 
voice” can no longer ‘ provoke the silent dust,” nor “ flattery soothe 
To him, in his lifetime, this coldness of 
ours was bitter, and to us it is, as it ought to be, a bitter reflection 
now. What would he not have given to have known and to have 
felt for a single day, the glow of that gratitude and admiration 
of the pation which has burst forth, but burst forth only about 
his bie. ? 

But it is in the fact that not being permitted to know and to 


feel this, he persisted manfully, cheerfully, and nobly in the path of 
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his duty ; that he accomplished the great task allotted to him without 
incitement and without reward ; that he loved and laboured for a 
people without stint, which repaid him with too niggardly a sym- 
pathy ; in this we say, to those who view the lineaments of moral 
greatness aright, is to be found the heroic aspect of a really exalted 
character. In his conduct there was no peevish or undignified 
impatience. He was content to wait, and to work, and to abide the 
result of duty well fulfilled. The great taskmaster has released him 
early from his toil, and the nation makes, if late, at least ample 
amends, in accumulating upon his tomb a majestic monument of 
gratitude and grief. 

But the sorrow for the dead is yet outweighed by the burthen of 
sympathy for the living. If the soul of the nation is heavy for the 
Prince, its heart indeed bleeds for the Queen. Even the balm of 
solitude and rest, which is granted to the meanest of her afflicted 
subjects, is denied to the Queen of a great people. “ The stricken 
deer” may hide itself in the thicket to assuage the deadly smart. 
Sut the noble and self-denying sense of duty, which is the conspicuous 
virtue of the Queen, has taught her to refuse herself even this, the 
most common consolation. Her first thought, as indeed it is known 
to have been the dying wish of her husband, was that in the midst of 
her affliction the interests of her people should not suffer. In the 
first hours of her widowhood the thoughts and the cares of the Queen 
have been chiefly for the nation. It is a terrible task which the 
Providence of God has laid upon her. Marvellous and admirable is the 
meckness and courage with which she has accepted the lot in which 
she is cast. 

No longer will she have at her call the tender care, the calm 
judgment, the. cultivated intellect, the ripened experience, and 
impartial discrimination of him who shared at once her heart and 
Ler council. ‘Je mourrai sew,” said Pascal, and it is an awful 
thought ; but je vivrai seul is, perhaps, a yet more overwhelming 
reflection. The Queen cannot want friends, indeed. In the old 
days, “the King’s friends” was the title of a political faction. 
But now the friends of the Queen are all her people. Still a great 
station, like the lofty mountain, is, by an insuperable law, 
inaccessible and bare. There was but one who could be really her 
friend, and that one is gone. The equal mind and the twin heart 
can never be replaced. Her task must be a heavy one, but she has a 
great heart to bear it, and the blessing of God shall be with her in 
the lot which he has apportioned. She will not fail in the reward 
which the Pvrince’s virtues and her own have earned for the Crown. 
What the love and the sympathy of the nation can accomplish to 
lighten the burthen of a Queen who sacrifices to it even the sacred- 
ness of her grief will not be wanting. 

No picture that the pen of romance has ever drawn is half so 
touching as the natural sorrow, the simple courage, and the self-deny- 
ing simplicity of the Queen’s affliction. These are scenes which 
imprint themselves deeply on the mind and conscience of a nation, 
and of which the memory will long survive. In the first hours of 
her grief it may be that the spontaneous testimony of love, respect, 
and esteem to him who is gone, by the people he served so well, will 
be the most welcome balm to her stricken spirit. And to the last 
moinents of her life she will be sustained by the gratitude and affec- 
tion of a nation which cannot forget that it was to them and not to 
herself that she gave the first days of that dark and dreary time 
which, while it made her a widow, still left her a Queen. 








ENGLAND'S LOSS. 

MMULE lapse of a week has scarcely enabled the nation to realize 

the full extent of its loss in the untimely death of the Prince 
Cousort, while it has but deepened the melancholy produced by the 
reflection that the chief source of solace and comfort to the Royal 
Family has been removed at a period when his services were more 
than ever required. The happy home which our Queen has hitherto 
found in her palaces since her marriage, is now broken up for ever. 
Children may mitigate sorrow by dutiful affection, but the dead will 
haunt the memory, and the thoughts will revert with sickness of 
heart to a past which was free from the desolation that overshadows 
the present and the future. It is not immediately after death, not 
op “the first dark day of nothingness,” that the gloomy void occa- 
sioned by the removal of a friend such as the Queen found in the 
Prince Consort can be realized. The bitterness of the separation 
will be felt more keenly day after day, until time has done its work 
in cicatrizing the wound. Very deeply will the people sympathize 
for months, nay years, to come, with their beloved Lady, who feels that 
the morning of her life is past, that the charm of her reign is over, 
aud that one by one those whom she loved are being taken from 
her side. One daughter removed to a distance by marriage, mother 
aud husband both stricken down within nine months by death, 
another and a favourite daughter destined at no very distant day to 
her, and her youngest son in a delicate state of health,—these 
events that have changed the once happy lot of the Queen 
web & —_ ess that her subjects are unfeignedly grieved to watch. 
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ive been gathering darkly over her during the year now | 
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drawing near its end, and the nation has beheld with just regret the 
gaps created in a Royal Family of which it has been proud for many 
years, and which had thoroughly endeared itself to the hearts of ys 
all. The young generation has only yet known of one English Court, 
in which the rarest example of domestic virtues and domestic happi- 
ness was exhibited, and but a few days ago, there seemed many 
years of felicity before the Sovereign who has ruled wisely ang 
well, And now Death has shattered our fairest anticipations, and 
cast a depressing influence at this Christmas time over Queen and 
people. 

It does not tend to diminish our sorrow for the loss of Prince 
Albert to recollect that very tardy justice has been done to his great 
abilities and worth. There is a class in this, as in all other countries, 
whose great object is to instil suspicion and distrust of the Court and 
Government in the minds of the lower orders, and for some years the 
late Prince was a victim to this base and shameful misrepresentation, 
Even when it was known that he had devoted his fine and highly. 
cultured mind to the encouragement of science and art, the most 
ungenerous imputations were uttered against him. There are those 
who incessantly sneered at and depreciated the South Kensington 
Museum, simply because the Prince was the means of establishing it, 
Scarcely did he outlive these attacks and misrepresentations, which, 
cowardly as they were, may have often wounded his honourable and 
chivalrous spirit ; but now there is not a journal in the empire which 
hesitates to pay a warm tribute to his excellence. If the dream of 
Aristotle could be a reality, the Prince would know that the pages 
which once satirised or caricatured him are enclosed in mourning 
borders, and filled with memorial poems or eulogiums upon his noble 
character. Before his death, however, he must have felt that he was 
understood and appreciated by the nation ; that his tender solicitude for 
the Queen, and his watchful care for his children, his prudence and dis- 
cretion, his learning and his talents, his true patriotism and his love of 
England, had made those who were once his detractors his warmest pane- 
gyrists. He was, in truth, as high-minded and upright a man as any 
the empire contained. With his great natural gifts, he must often have 
longed for some wider field, and been galled by the trammels which 
his comparatively subordinate position imposed upon him in affairs of 
state ; but these aspirations were fully known to no one but himself, 
There never was any danger of his interference, except that which 
dotards and dreamers conjured up. In all the relations of his life, 
he acted like one whose impulses were generous and pure, and whose 
natural kindliness of heart was guided to usefulness by a carefully 
disciplined intellect. If we consider what unspeakable mischief a 
vain, a foolish, or a neglectful man placed in his position might have 
caused, we shall recognize more clearly the inestimable value of the 
services rendered to England by Prince Albert. The Court has been 
kept free from the taint of scandal, and the Royal Family promise to 
do honour to their country and their parents. The Queen has been 
guided in seasons of difficulty, and cheered in moments of despon- 
dency ; the royal children have had the advantage of experienced and 
judicious counsel ; and the internal divisions which once troubled the 
nation have been in a great measure allayed. Not only on arts and 
learning, but upon our national commerce, has Prince Albert left the 
impress of his hand. It is not too much to say that he did all the 
good that it was possible to accomplish in so onerous a station. There 
are many who would have done less ; there are few who would have 
been at the labour and pains to achieve so much. No wonder, then, 
that England mourns with her Queen over the loss she has sustained. 


France has expressed her sympathy for the Queen and the Royal 
Family with an earnestness and a cordiality that have deeply touched 
the nation, and her conduct will, we are very sure, be long remembered 
in her favour. For once the French press is unanimous. It awards 
unmixed praise to the late Prince Consort, and the writers give 
utterance, with the graceful pathos which distinguishes their language, 
to assurances of sincere condolence with us upon our bereavement. 
The Queen herself, doubtless, looks for consolation in the bosom of 
her own family, and we are glad to believe that she will not look in 
vain. The Princess Alice has cheered her throughout these seven 
bitter days, and we are all proud of our noble young English girl, who 
has endeavoured to stifle her own sorrow in order to assuage her 
mother’s grief. The people knew little more of her a week ago than 
that she was beautiful and accomplished, but she has now endeared 
herself to them lastingly ; and when she leaves this country to make 
happy the fortunate Prince who will claim her as his wife, their good 
wishes will follow her, and they will hope that in her new home she 
may find a renewal of the calm and placid joys of her early years 
Need it be said that the eyes of the nation are turned with anxiows 
solicitude towards the Prince of Wales? His past conduct is full o! 
promise, and now that he is at the first great epoch of his life, every 
action will be regarded with wistful and scrutinizing eyes. More 
impressive appeals were never made to a young man than this 
addressed to the Heir to the Crown this week by the leading journ™ 
of the empire, and we feel sure that they will not fall on listless 0 
indifferent ears. The Prince will gain the affections of the people, 
as his parents did, and they will be staunch to him if he will but be 
true to them. 
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The fate of our Prince, so fortunate and yet so unfortunate, will 
never lose its melancholy interest while “sad stories of the death of | 
Kings ” are told to English ears. He was in the prime of life and | 
the maturity of his powers, and a long career of increased usefulness 
seemed to stretch before him, when suddenly he passed from the 
scene “as the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and | 
drieth up.” His name and the memory of his good deeds alone 
remain. Time will shed a brighter lustre upon both, as it will solace 
those who mourn for him—at present we can do little else than 
think of what might have been, of the hopes that have been withered, 
and of the lives embittered by this sudden death. “Thou destroyest 
the hope of man: thou prevailest for ever against him, and he 
passeth : thou changest his countenance and sendest him away.” 
Prince or peasant, the ruler or the governed, the noble or the lowly, 
_to which does not the immortal truth of these solemn words strike 
home with foree in the contemplation of that crimson coffin within 
the gray walls of yonder castle! And in no language, save that of 
inspiration, could the teaching of so sad a spectacle be presented in a 
more touching form than in this passage by John Ruskin on a 
leaf :— 


“Jf ever, in autumn, a pensiveness falls upon us as the leaves drift by in their 
fading, may we not wisely look up in hope to their mighty monuments? Behold 
how fair, how far prolonged, in arch and aisle, the avenues of the valleys; the 
fringes of the hills! So stately ;—so eternal; the joy of men, the comfort of 
all living creatures, the glory of the earth,—they are but the monuments of those 
poor leaves that flit faintly past us to die. Let them not pass without our 
understanding their last counsel and example: that we also, careless of monu- 
ment by the grave, may build it in the world—monument by which men may be 
taught to remember, not where we died, but where we lived.” 


And such monuments, more enduring than the marble, has Prince 
Albert left behind him. 








PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE. 

HE Message of President Lincoln is one of the most singular 
documents which was ever put forth by the head of a great 
State in a tremendous national crisis. Among the minor disadvan- 
tages which flow from ultra-popular elections is the circumstance 
that the process is very apt to cast to the surface men who make 
themselves and the nation they represent ridiculous. Mr. Roebuck 
some years ago made some remarks at Sheffield which were consi- 
dered rather hard upon one at least of his auditors, on the evil 
results of returning to Parliament gentlemen who were weak on the 
subject of aspirates. And even the great borough of Finsbury 
does not seem altogether inaccessible to the same imputation. 
The freely elected magistrate of a free people may, as Mr. Bright 
says, hold a very grand position. But a President “by Divine 
Right and the will of the people,” who utters his oracles in 
bal grammar, is a spectacle at which it is difficult to repress a 
smile. The result of placing a man of imperfect and defective edu- 
eation in such a position as that occupied by Mr. Lincoln is simply 
to make him and his nation comical and absurd. The world, which 
is prepared to expect an imposing document on a great occasion, 
must perforce laugh outright when it is presented with a composition 
hardly above the level of a village schoolboy. What might have 
been pardonable and even praiseworthy in the self-taught and self- 
raised labourer of Springfield, becomes preposterous in an American 
President. Jel brille aw second rang qui seclipse aw premier. 
Whether the gentleman familiarly known as “Old Abe” was ever 
calculated to shine in a second rank is more than we can say : certainly 

in a first-rate position he is terribly eclipsed. 

We called attention last week to the melancholy indications of deca- 
dence which American democracy exhibited in the sensible degradation 
of the character and abilities of her public men. What a contrast to 
the United States of the early part of the century which was accus- 
tomed to be guided and enlightened by the masculine intelligence, 
the close logic, and the cultivated style of Washington, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Adams ; nay, what a falling off even from 
the more recent days of Webster and of Clay! The great struggle 
which has broken up the Union has thrown to the surface as the 
scum of its boiling waves, a set of men who seem neither to be able to 
act with judgment, nor reason with force, nor even write with 
correctness, 

_ Royal speeches, it is true, have never enjoyed a very high reputation 
in pomt of style. Cobbett’s Grammar is founded on illustrations of 
solecisms out of king’s speeches. But kings, by the old fashioned rule 
of hereditary descent, have never done quite so ill as the most recent 
choice of the divine right of democracy. Fancy the Queen of Eng- 





against the “ first principles,” &c. The context seems to require the 
former, though the grammar certainly leads to the latter conchusion. 

Quite apart from the absurdities of the style, the matter of the 
Message reveals the hopeless incapacity of the author to deal with 
the tremendous questions of which the conduct is committed to him. 
He ventures to “hope it will appear that the Government have 
practised prudence and liberality towards foreign powers.” No donbta 
very wise and discreet desire, and following this is the conciliatory 
sort of language in which he addresses those foreign powers whose 
good will he is so anxious to secure: “Nations thus tempted to 
interfere are not always able to resist the counsels of seeming expedi- 
ency and ungenerous ambition, although measures adopted under such 
influences seldom fail to be unfortunate and injurions to them.” And, 
as if this was not irritating enough, he adds this complimentary 
hypothesis,—“ If it were just to suppose, as the insurgents seem to 
assume, that foreign nations in this case, disearding all moral, social, 
and treaty obligations, would act solely and selfishly for the most 
speedy restoration of commerce, including especially the acquisition of 
cotton, those nations appear as yet not to have seen their way to their 
object more directly or clearly through the destruction than through 
the preservation of the Union.” If these insults are intended ex- 
clusively for the Southern politicians, a more clumsy method of 
expressing them it is impossible .to conceive. But if the object is to 
irritate and offend the foreign powers at whom they are pointed, a 
piece of more stupid and ineffectual malice was probably never 
practised. 

On the important topic of the real object and end of the war, and 
the chances of its attainment, Mr. Lincoln is hopelessly puzzled and 
obscure. He says, indeed, that the “ primary object of the contest is 
the integrity of the Union.” But how that integrity is to be restored, 
whether by a surrender at discretion of the South, or whether upon 
any terms to which the holders of slaves will consent, he is abso- 
lutely silent. It is a very remarkable faet, that even at this stage of 
a contest, which is said to be waged chiefly against the principle of 
slavery, the Northern Government should still treat slaves simply as 
confiseable property. The passage on this subject in the Message is 
worthy of attention :— 


* Under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled ‘An Act to Confiscate 
Property used for Insurrectionary Purposes,’ approved August 6, 1861, the legal 
claims of certain persons to the labour and service of certain other persons have 
become forfeited, and numbers of the latter thus liberated are already dependent 
on the United States, and must be provided for in some way. Besides this, it is 
not impossible that some of the States will pass similar enactments for their own 
benefits respectively, and by the operation of which persons of the same class 
will be thrown upon them for disposak In such case | recommend that Congress 
provide for accepting such persons from such States, according to some mode of 
valuation, in lieu pro tanto of direct taxes, or upon some other plan to be agreed 
on with such States respectively ; that such persons, on such acceptance by the 
general Government, be at once deemed free ; and that, in any event, steps be 
taken for colonizing both classes, or the one first mentioned, if the other sha!l not 
be brought into existence, at some place or places in a climate congenial to them. 
It might be well to consider, too, whether the free coloured people already in the 
United States could not, so far as individuals may desire, be included in sneh 
colonization. To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the acquiring of 
territory, and also the appropriation of money beyond that to be expended in the 
territorial acquisition.” 


It will be seen that throughout the whole of this passage the utter- 
ance of the offensive word “slave” is studiously avoided. “ Uncle 
Tom” is treated not as “a man and abrother,” but as a piece of “ pro- 
perty used for insurrectionary purposes” —not exactly, we should have 
thought, Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s view of her hero. The negro is not 
a slave ; according to Mr, Lincoln he isa “certain other person” 
upon whose “labour and service certain persons have claims.” When 
he is taken, he is not to be, as he would be on English soil, a free man, 
to do as he pleases with himself; he is to be “at the disposal of the 
Government.” He is, it appears, to be taken at a ‘valuation in licu, 
pro tanto, of direct taxes, or upon some other plan.” And when, at 
last, he is declared free, he is by no means to do what he likes, or go 
where he chooses; but ‘steps are to be taken in any event for 
colonizing him” in some ‘ climate” which the creat anti slavery 
Government of the North may deem “ congenial to him ;” who are 
about to deport not only the newly emancipated slaves, but also all 
the other “ free coloured people already in the United States,” to some 
islands of the West which Mr. Lincoln is somewhere or other to pur 
chase. Who is to govern this terrestrial paradise of blacks is not 
explained, nor are we told exactly whether they will enjoy universal 


. 


suffrage, vote by ballot, electoral districts, and annual Parliaments. 


As long as the question of slavery is treated in this sort of spirit by 
the Northern statesmen, it is quite idle to expect that the strong 
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and true anti-slavery sympathies of England can be enlisted in their 
favour. The view of Mr. Lincoln is that the negro is a noxious and 
unprofitable kind of national property, which it is desirable that the 
State should buy up and get rid of at the earliest po sible opportunity. 
This is not the spirit nor the language by whi h W ilberforce and 
Brougham worked on the conscience of the English people. And as 
long as the North continue to deal with it in this sense, we cannot 
| feel that it is a question of principle with which we have anything 

whatever to do. It is a mere matter of cold calculating interest, 
which is nobody’s concern but their own. 





+ is full of land or the Emperor of the French addressing the great public 
life, every ae the State in such language as this :—‘ South of the line 
ves. More nome little Delaware led off right from the first.” Or, conceive a 
than those a explaining to his people the grounds of the civil war in | 
ing journ® tens 4 they are involved, in such terms as these :—“ It continues to | 
n listless of ri eo that the insurrection is largely, if not exclusively a Wer upon 
the people & M, —_ principle of popular Government—the rights of the people.” 
will but be & hins we be permitted to ask what “continues to develope” what ? 

‘And does the writer mean that the war is founded -upon, or directed | 
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The Message ends with one of the most singular passages which we 
ever remember to have met with in adocument professing to be aState 
paper. It isa disquisition on the relative merits of “ Capital and 
Labour ”—a dangerous topic at any time for the head of a State to 
deal with. The great object of this discourse is to show that “labour 
is the superior of capital ;” or, in a more concrete form, that Abraham 
Lincoln, the rail-splitter of Iowa, is a much more considerable person 
than a Southern proprietor. It is difficult to say whether the absur- 
dity of the style or the childishness of the reasoning is the most re- 
markable feature of this singular performance. It is just the sort of 
loose, rambling, ignorant, silly talk, which might be supposed to be 
addressed to the “hard-handed sons of toil,” by an ill-washed and 
worse taught semi-socialist orator, on a tub in Hyde Park. That such 
rubbish should find its place in a Message of an American President, 
is a true gauge of the low level to which her institutions have 
brought her; that this is the man whom the North should have 
brought forward, on the first occasion of their Presidential triumph, 
does not give us much confidence in their sagacity, or much 
expectation of their ultimate triumph. 

The only passage in the Message which we can regard with 
reference to the detention of the British ship Perthshire, is that in 
which the President declares the intention of making reparation to the 
British owner, on the ground that “justice requires that we should 
commit no belligerent act not founded in strict right as sanctioned 
by public law.” Considering that the American public mind was full 
of the question df the 7'rent at the time that this sentence was penned, it 
does not leave us entirely without hope that a door for accommodation 
may yet be left open. The omission of all mention of the act of 
Captain Wilkes in the Message is a fact conspicuous (to use a cele- 
brated phrase) by its absence. 

The vote of the House of Representatives in favour of Captain 
Wilkes is, no doubt, a grave circumstance, and one which, to a 
considerable extent, neutralizes the comparatively favourable aspect 
of the Message. Nevertheless it is not absolutely conclusive, for it is 
possible for the Americans to admit that they are legally in the 
wrong, and yet not to disapprove the spirit of the captain of the 
San Jacinto. It is, at all events, a satisfactory circumstance, that 
the Senate has not yet followed suit in this matter to the lead of the 
House of Representatives. The question of Peace or War may be 
therefore said to be still open. It is true that Congress can, if it 
pleases, precipitate the decision. But in all probability we shall now 
have to wait for the answer to Lord Lyons before the question is 
irrevocably determined. 





THE FINSBURY ELECTION, 


\ R. COX has reason to deem himself a very fortunate man. He 

came late in the field, and, although his antagonist had taken 
up an unquestionably strong position, he has come off the victor in 
the struggle. Why is this? There is no reason to doubt that Mr. 
Mills had duly studied the views of the electors upon the great currency 
question. His opinions were considered perfectly sound, for his friends 
had taken a great deal of trouble to mould them according to the 
wishes and inclinations of the constituency. Wherein, then, did he 
fail? Several conjectures might be hazarded in explanation of the 
occurrence. There have been cases, as at Beverley and Gloucester, 
where the elector gave his promise to one candidate and received a 
small honorarium, just to keep the matter in his memory, and yet 
when the critical hour of polling arrived the forgetful voter found 
his way into the opposition booth, and helped to bring in the wrong 
man. He is then able to say that he voted independently of all 
selfish considerations, and conscience is pacified. We would not 
willingly give pain to any Finsbury elector by insinuating that this 
favourite practice has been pursued in the model borough, but there 
is no denying that the dismay of Mr. Mills and his friends concerning 
their defeat is singularly suggestive. They evidently considered 
themselves entitled to look for a very different result, and are 
astonished to reap that which they did not sow. It was 
generally announced at the outset of the contest, almost with the 
consent of the electors, that the seat might be had for about £5,000. 
Now, if Mr. Mills has dealt with the matter in the light of a bargain, 
and complied with all the requisite forms and usages, he may justly 
complain of having been hardly used. It is true that 4,842 votes 
were recorded in his favour, but is he satisfied with the balance this 
will leave in his canvassers’ books? Or does the conviction strike 
him that he has spent his oil and his strength for nought?) Whether 
he has been fairly and equitably treated or not is a question between 
himself and the electors—the general public will feel that, were the 
Finsbury men grateful beings, they would have returned the candidate 
who was faithful and true to them when they were held in contempt 
and derision by even their oldest friends. They were deserted by all 





who were careful of their money and who wished to escape the stigma | 
'member for Finsbury, “ protected” the interests of the pub- 


of buying a seat, and their desponding appeals to various well-known 
men were met with uncompromising negatives. 
kept them in countenance. He cheered them with c msolatory words 


Mr. Mills alone | 


and with the promise of better things to come, for they had gauged 








his purse, and knew that he was not acting presumptuously jp 
soliciting their suffrages. All went well even up to the very after. 
noon of the polling-day. The voters came to redeem their pled 
and their steadiness and numbers gave hope of victory ; but, alas! jt 
was the hope that flatters but to deceive. The clerks soon found the 
entries “‘ Cox” filling column after column, while a few stragglers onjy 
gave in their cards for ‘ Mills.” The historian of Wat Tyler, th. 
great parliamentary hero of Punch, was once more a member of Par 
liament, and Mr. Mills was left to survey the defeated army of cay. 
vassers he had gathered round him, and to brood over the diminished 
bulk of his cheque-book. 

We hope Mr. Cox will not forget to thank the press for his yp. 
expected success. He should know perfectly well that all his 
speeches would have been uttered in vain but for the energetic sup. 
port he has received from this and other journals. Not that we or 
our contemporaries have thought it worth while to advocate in 
direct manner the claims of Mr. Cox. We hope to derive profit and 
instruction from the distinguished chronologist now that he is once 
more entitled to sit in the House of Commons, but this consideration 
would not alone have induced us to urge his election. To say the 
truth, there always appeared to us very little to choose between Cox 
and Mills. A Finsbury elector might have appropriately wended his 
way to the polling booth singing Macheath’s song, but as both 
‘‘charmers” were there, he was compelled to select one, and on the 
principle which generally regulates human affairs, he turned his back 
upon the man who had striven the longest to please him. It is by 
arousing the pride of the electors, and by rendering them haif 
ashamed of their bought and sold condition, that we have done 
essential service to Mr. Cox. The constituency has been incited to 
act independently, to a considerable extent, of paid canvassers, of the 
small politicians who have dragged them through the mire so many 
years, and of the hired band that undertake to lay out money to the 
best possible advantage, and with the utmost secrecy. It wished to 
make the world believe that it is not quite so bad as it has been 
represented, and therefore Mr. Cox, whom it contumeliously_ rejected 
not very long ago, will take his seat in its behalf on one of the green 
benches of St. Stephen’s. We have already indicated the principal 
gainers by this result—those who find amusement in watching the 
eccentricities of our senators. Possibly no intelligent man in Fins- 
bury is under the delusion that Mr. Cox will confer honour upon the 
constituency, or that anything he may say will have weight in the 
House of Commons—non decipitur qui scit se decipi: the electors 
expect but little, and they will not be disappointed, for but little will 
they receive. The “ Viscount” and “ Mr. Cox” will henceforth 
defile through the pages of Punch together, Arcades ambo, and the 
member for Lambeth will be relieved from the pressure of doing 
duty singly. Was such an end worth the electors taking so much 
trouble to secure? They have evidently weighed the question and 
decided it in the affirmative, and we may at least hope that Mr. Cox 
will show his appreciation of the honour thus bestowed upon him by 
preparing for the future session. We do not ask him to undergo a 
laborious course of reading, but we would delicately suggest that 
Pinnock’s Catechisms might be found very useful if administered 
and subsequently retailed in small doses. Mr. Cox will find a great 
deal in those manuals that would possibly be new to him, and his 
historical parallels would be henceforth greatly enhanced in value. 


The new member seenis scarcely comfortable at present in the 
niche to which he has been elevated in the temple of the State, but he 
is fully impressed with the belief that, in returning him, the electors 
have honoured, not Cox, but themselves. Thus, when returning 
thanks on Tuesday, he “wished most heartily to congratulate them 
on the honour they had done themselves ;” and doubtless the crow? 
present regarded with a thrill of honest pride the beaming features of 
him whom they had made a Member of Parliament. It was,all their 
own work, and, strangest thought of all, they had not been paid for 
doing it—at least not by Mr. Cox or his friends. They have speut 
no more than the fair legal expenses, and, as the victor said, the 
chances were “all the world to nothing ” against him. Is the result, 
then, to be ascribed solely to a sincere desire on the part of the con- 
stituency to return the best man? No one but a very unsophisticated 
and credulous person would accept such an interpretation, although 
the secret springs which have governed the event might never have 
been made known to us but for the charming frankness of Mr. Cox 
himself. The worthy member spoke in the fulness of his heart at the 
moment of triumph, and disclosed the important fact that the pub- 
licans, after all, fought his battle. It was really in the tap-rooms 
that the member for Finsbury was chosen. ‘ Mr. Cox,” the reporter 
tell us, “said he was under particular obligations to the licensed 
victuallers in the borough, who had not only placed their houses * 
his disposal free of expense, but who had not even charged him {0 
the gas which had been burned at his meetings.” Herein col 
sists the explanation of the whole affair. Mr. Cox, when formerly 


licans—that is, he helped to preserve the brewers’ monopoly, @ 
to prevent the law interfering with the owners of dram-shops ; 2” 
as the publicans still dread the legislature, they and their friends 
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have sent their old advocate to Parliament, in the hope that his 
powerful arm will stave off the assaults of their enemies. Mr. Cox 
is, in, truth, the representative of the “witlers”—he proclaims it 
himself with thanksgiving, and we have no right to doubt his repre- 
sentation of the facts. After such an admission, the new member 
might well dismiss all questions appertaining to the duties of a 
legislator, by affirming that “it was unnecessary for him to enter 
into any political disquisition.” Entirely unnecessary. It will be 
well understood what is Mr. Cox’s mission in Parliament. He was 
returned because no man of reputation would stand for the borough, 
and his special object is to defend the oppressed brewers and publi- 
cans. Cox, as the guardian angel of the retailers of gin and beer, 
enlightening the House of Commons with respect to the deeds of 
Longshanks in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, describing the insurrec- 
tion of Jack Cade against William the Conqueror, and drawing 
practical conclusions from the execution of Essex by command of 
Charles IT., might form the subject for an effective cartoon, which 
could afterwards be copied and presented to every despised publican 
in Finsbury. We willingly make a present of the suggestion to the 
constituency. 








DIFFICULTIES AT WASHINGTON. 
pi spss of the impending war with England, the 


embarrassments of the Federal Government appear to be increasing 
every day, and coming nearer every hour. ‘The enterprise they 
undertook—that of subjugating and re-annexing the Seceding States— 
always one of the extremest difficulty, is fast becoming an obvious 
impossibility. We do not now allude to the obstacles which must be 
encountered by an invading army in a vast, half cleared, and thinly 
peopled country, or to those which will arise from the superior con- 
stitution of the Confederate army, and the superior skill and experience 
of its commanders, or to those which will in due time develop them- 
selves out of the enormous war expenditure of the Federals and the 
taxation it will involve. All these difficulties are serious enough, 
but they are thrown into the shade by another still more decisive, 
and apparently still more insuperable. The Federalists are divided 
among themselves as to the means by which, and the principles in 
the name of which, the war against the South shall be carried on, 
The Abolitionists are for proclaiming freedom to the negroes, and 
wming and exciting them against their masters. The Unionists 
generally are not only for avoiding this dire extremity, but are 
anxious to assure the Secessionists that the institution of slavery 
shall not be interfered with. The former value emancipation even 
more than the preservation of the Union—consider it almost necessary 
to justify and consecrate the war, and indispensable in order to bring 
that war to a successful termination. The latter—alihost as much 
attached to slavery as the slaveholders themselves, and far more 
personally inimical to the negro race,—deem that the restoration of 
the Union would cost too dear if it must be bought at the price of 
fimancipation ; and, rather than proclaim negro freedom and initiate a 
very ile war, would, for the most part, prefer to admit the independence 
of the South. The people, we know, are divided on this pressing and 
momentous issue; the Cabinet, it is no secret, are divided too, Nothing, 
itis obvious, can be more widely severed or more irreconcileable 
than the views and aims of the two parties ; the one urge on the war 
for the sake of emancipation, the other are almost ready to abandon 
the war rather than incur the risk of emancipation. How ean a 
evvernment undetermined on such a point carry on the war at all ! 
How can a government which determines to embrace the designs of 
either party hope for the aid of the other in carrying on the war ! 





the way of their enterprise, and to the even greater moral obstacles 
' presented by the resolution, the unanimity, and the :‘rategic and 
administrative superiority of their opponents. And the question is 
at this moment being fiercely and anxiously debated in their council 
chambers, and in their secret minds :—‘‘ Shall we confess ourselves 
baffled, and open negotiations with the South } Or shall we persevere 
in our undertaking, throw away the scabbard, display a banner, and 
proclaim a system which, whatever the immediate issue of the strife, 
will render all reconciliation, all compromise, all quarter, henceforth 
impossible?” In the face of such an alternative, the boldest minds 
may well hesitate and pause. What the decision will be we dare 
scarcely predict with confidence ; for passions are so fearfully excited 
in America just now, that the voice of reason is with difficulty heard. 
But it is well to glance at a few considerations which are seldom duly 
weighed either in Old or New England. 

First.—It becomes those who, calling themselves philanthropists 
and righteous men, preach the immediate liberation of four millions 
of slaves, the placing of arms in their hands, and the organization and 
direction of their physical strength against their former masters, to 
consider whether such proceedings would in any way tend to the 
benefit or improvement of the liberated race. If not, evil will have 
been done, not good ; a crime, not a virtuous deed, will have been 
perpetrated. A servile war becomes almost of necessity a war of 
extermination. The exasperated Northerner may, perhaps, be little 
inclined to share the regret and horror with which we, anti-slavery 
men though we are, should see the slaves exterminate their masters. 
But what if the result should be that the masters were to extermi- 
nate their slaves? And if the frightful struggle once began, which 
issue, we ask the wild Massachusetts abolitionists, would be most pro 
bable?) The whites are at least twe to one in numbers, and at 
least ten to one in all the available elements of strength—in arms, 
in intelligence, in preparation ; and the negroes, as every well- 
informed and dispassionate man sees, would have no chance against 
them. Such being the case, we can only regard those who would 
stir up a servile war as criminals of the darkest dye, whom neither 
God nor man could pardon except under the plea of lunacy. 

Secondly.—Supposing there should be no servile conflict, no war of 
extermination, but simply the use of emancipation as a means of 
terrifying and coercing the Secessionists (they would not be terrified 
or coerced by it—but let that pass). The threat, once uttered to the 
master, must be made good. The freedom, once proclaimed and 
given, must be secured to the slave. Have these Northern zealots 
reflected what they will do with the four millions of negroes who 
will be thus thrown upon their hands—unused to liberty, averse to 
labour, utterly unaccustomed to providing for themselves, or governing 
themselves? How will they organize them? How will they control 
them? How will they train them and provide for them! How will 
they prevent the transition from slavery to freedom from becoming 
their curse and their ruin, instead of their blessing and salvation ¢ 
They may provide for four thousand—possibly for forty thousand—by 
colonization, as the President hints at in his Message ‘ but what ean 
they do with a hundred times forty thousand ¢ Do they really 
believe that they will have treated the negro with due consideration 
—that they w ill have added to his moral progress or civilization —that 
they will have much contributed to his comfort—by bringing him 
out of a condition where he is treated with kindly and contemptuous, 
if occasionally harsh and cruel, despotism, as usually in the South 
into one where he will be treated as a cur, shunned as a pestilence, 
and loathed as a leper, as is now too universal in the North / 
Thirdly.—We apprehend the Abolitionists are flagrantly in error 








Hitherto, beyond all question, the vast majority in the Northern 
tutes have dreaded and deprecated any interference with slavery. 
Cheir Strongest fear has been lest the conflict might ultimately 
“evelope itself into some dreaded issue, They have been willing to 
Bive to the South any guarantee it might require that slavery should 
" Mauntained, in the future as in the past, cum toto corpore regni, 


S 


in another point. The adoption of their principle and their plan of 
action would do much towards embittering and infuriating the con 
flict, but little or nothing towards terminating it. There are 
abundant indications that, as a rule, the slaves do not wish to change 
hands, and that, if armed, they would be far more likely to fight for 
their masters thai aoainst them. We have long been uware thist 


nna the combined strength of the whole nation. The Government 
a ace a ground, Mr. Lincoln proclaimed that he had not 
hold ge Hn desire to touch the institution—in fact, that he would 

It and all other Siate rights sacred; and one passage in the 
"i ee that he still persists in this view, which Mr. Seward 
7 ea erstood to entertain. General Fremout was disavowed 
a nie asa eg Tonia egy a Biiggricr — 
culties Glen an, White eth chants esas ts have couse over the 
Cheeta ee their path, a change seems to have come over the 
aaa net at Washington. The Secretary of the Interior is as staunch 
rently one oniat as ever. But the Secretary-at-War has appa- 
eaders a nes himself ready for a servile war. The Massachusetts 
out « for be speaking out. The President has also spoken—but not 
while ve admit that we cannot comprehend his meaning. Mean- 
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- i must be definitely settled one way or other without delay,— | 


‘econdly, that, if the North is to be successful, some such desye- 
expedient as that urged by Secretary Cameron and Senator | 
‘er will be at length adopted. The Unionist leaders are now — 
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vening their eyes to the enormous physical obstacles which stand in | 





*n lupression is gaining ground in most minds,—first, that the | 


even in Virginia, where the negroes are supposed to be both more 
intelligent and more deeply wronged than elsew le re, they have hee 1) 
far more inclined to deceive and darken the Federalists, than to 
afford them useful information. The number who have fled to the 
Federal camps in various parts has been small; and only the other 
day, General Halleck was obliged to refuse them admission, because 
he found that instead of serving the Unionists, they conveyed secret 
warnings to the Secessionists. We find also that in several of the 
Southern States, such is the confidence, or such the folly, of the 
masters, that they have habitually gone to the war, leaving scarcely 
a single white man on their plantations, but trusting everything 
—even their families —to thie hegroes. In SOC CASES they have even 
ventured, and apparently without the least misgiving, to embody 
them in regiments, and arm them like themselves. This does not 
seem as if the policy of Colonel Cochran and Secretary Cameron 
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would be very successful. 

The truth is, all these phenomena are natural enough, and would 
excite no astonishment, it we did not suffer our abhorrence of slavery 
as an institution to blind us to patent facts. The negroes, where 
utterly ignorant and animal, stick to their master when not actually 
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cruel—and cruelty is always exceptional —from habit and from 
instinct, pretty much as dogs do ; and, where intelligent, and cogni- 
sant of the actualities of the case, they know as well as we do that 
their average condition under a Carolinian master is comfort to 
the body and strange peace to the mind, when compared with the 
average condition of their liberated brethren in the Free States of 
Pennsylvania and New York. All shame to the Northerners that it 
should be so—bud it is so. Before they can hope to use emancipation 
as an effectual weapon against their enemies, they must take measures 
to make emancipation a blessing to their protégés. And it is worth 
consideration how far such a result is likely to be secured by the 
pretty broad hint contained in President Lincoln’s Message, that 
emancipation means expulsion, and that the slaves who are liberated, 
and as many as possible of the free coloured population already 
residing in the North, are to be shipped off to some new Liberia 
some undetermined territory, which is to be “ acquired” (or seized) 
for that special purpose. 








VINDICTIVE VANDALISM. 

TINE Federal Government seems to be striving hard to earn for 
| itself the janimosity if not the execration of the world. Not 
contented with, the high-handed insolence it exhibits towards Great 
Britain—that in the unhappy quarrel which has rent the Republic 
iu twain has maintained a strictly honourable and sympathetic 
neutrality—it shows a disposition to carry on the war against its 
brother and former partner with a vindictiveness of passion not 
common among Christian nations, and which can scarcely fail, if 
persisted in, to draw down the displeasure, succeeded by the more 
active enmity, of all civilized communities, 

The day has gone by—at least in Europe—when everything was 
considered fair in war. It is not considered fair, honourable, manly, 
or Christian to fire upon a flag of truce, to slaughter women and 
children, or to wreak vengeance upon defenceless and unfortified 
towns and cities. When the war raged before Sebastopol, neither 
England nor France, nor comparatively barbarous Turkey, ever 
dreamed of bombarding or destroying the beautiful city of Odessa, 
the great cmporium of Russian commerce in the Black Sea, which 
stood detenceless upon the shore, and might have been levelled to the 
earth in half a day’s cannonade, had the allies chosen to forget that 
war has its decencies as well as its necessities. 

What would be thought of Great Britain, for instance, if (which 
Heaven forbid!) she were at war with France, and sent a fleet to 
destroy Boulogue-sur-Mer! Or of France, if, in a similar contin- 
gency, she were to destroy from safe bombarding distance the helpless 
towns of Ventnor, Brighton, or Hastings?!) The whole world would 
ring with execration at such deeds of barbarity, and worse than 
Vandalism. And our American kinsmen may be assured that the 
same feeling of horror will be excited against them, if, in the prose- 
cution ofetheir unnatural and unnecessary war, they carry into effect 
their avowed intention of destroying the harbours of Charleston and 
Savannah, and shutting them out for ever from the commerce of the 
world. Already the New York press is gloating over the probable 
fate of these two ‘doomed cities,” and detailing for the disgust of 
Kurope and the delight of the governing rowdies of the Northern 
cities of the Federal States, the means to be adopted for this end. 
A tleet of thirty vessels, some of them of the largest class of whalers, 
has, itappears, been purchased by the Federal Government, and sailed 
on the 20th ult. for New Bedtord, Nantucket, New Loudon, Edgar- 
town, Newport, and other seaports in New England ; part of them to 
rendezvous at Charleston and part at Savannah. Twenty-five of these 
vessels, of nearly nine thousand tons burthen, and laden with large 
stones, are to be seuttled at the various entrances to these two great 
harbours, with the object of utterly and for ever destroying their 
Inariiime commerce, 

The Federal Government may, perhaps, find the undertaking 
impossible of execution. And even if comparatively successful, 
engineering science may hereafter discover the means of undoing the 
dastardly work, and of opening once again harbours that do not 
only beloug to the Confederate States, but to the whole world. 
Nature herself may assist in the beneficent operation, and in her 
silent course may render of no avail the costly malignity of those who 
would destroy the bounties of Heaven to gratify their own passions. 
To blockade a rich commercial port, river, or harbour, is legitimate 
wartare all over the world, but we much doubt whether the wanton 
destruction of the navigability of a great river or harbour is not an 
outrage to and robbery of every civilized country. However this 
may be in point of international law, there can be no question of its 
antagonism to the instinct and feeling of Christian nations. Gouging 
may be a fair operation of private war among rowdies and black- 
guards, but not among gentlemen or men of honourable feeling. To 
destroy two such eves of commerce as the ports named, is but 
gouging on a larger scale, and with greater barbarity. It is a deed 

worthy alone of the “ Blood-tubs” and “ Plug-uglies” of Baltimore, 
er of the ** Dead Rabbits” and “ Spigots” of Philadelphia and New 
York, and wholly unworthy even of such an order of statesmen and 
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CHRISTMAS TIMES. 


— 
“ E questo tale instituto si conserva particolarmente tra gl’ Ingles.” 


** This was @ custom which was especially maintained by the English.”—PotyDore Vizg1, 
De Gli Inventori delle Cose, Lib. v., ce. 2. , 


Tue Celtic-British, the Romans, and the Scandinavians, were, at various 
periods, lords of the soil in England. Each of them established peculiar 
solemnities and festivities at mid-winter, that is, at the close of the old and 
commencement of the new year. Similar demonstrations of religious and 
joyous feelings are still preserved amongst us, and bear the general name of 
“ Christmas times.” 

It cannot, we think, but be interesting to see in the observance of “the 
Christmas festival,” and the manner of passing “ the Christmas holidays,” 
how much there still remains (in the midst of civilization) of manners and 
customs that can be identified with the notions of populations that have 
passed away, and whose ideas were so different from those that prevail at the 
present day. 

The mystic superstition of Druidism, the rank idolatry of the Romans, and 
the barbarous worship of the Northmen, are essentially different from the 
mild doctrines and philanthropic teaching of Christianity ; but still, it is to 
be remembered, that in Druidism, in Roman idolatry, and in the Scandi- 
navian worship, were to be found particles of the truth of that ancient 
tradition which the scattered nations took with them when dispersed at the 
tower of Babel, and that afterwards became distorted, and overladen with 
human passions, crimes, and follies. A portion of that tradition was the 
belief in the necessity of one of the male sex—a boy—to be offered up as a 
sacrifice for the weal of others ; of a great king, whose reign was to be or 
had been one of profound peace ; of a time of universal brotherhood and 
kindly sentiments ; of a period when all should be equal, and no difference 
made between the crowned king and the branded slave. 

The same ideas are to be found amongst different nations, and the mani- 
festation of them is discoverable in the mid-winter rejoicings of the North- 
men, in the saturnalia of the Romans, and in the grand festivals of the 
Druids. All are identified with our “Christmas times,” and the object of 
this paper is to exhibit such identity. 

Amongst the observances of Christmas specified in “ Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities,” or that are, notoriously, still adhered to in London, and 
upheld in various parts of England, are the following :—the decoration of 
houses with “holly,” “ivy,” and other evergreens, the hanging up of “ the 
mistletoe,” the burning of “the yule log,” the lighting “the Christmas 
candle,” the custom of making presents and bestowing “ Christmas boxes,’ 
giving “toys” and money to the young, sending “boxes of fruits,” &c. ; 
“ playing cards” and other games ; the making of “ mince ” and “ Christmas 
pies,” masking, electing a king, or master of the revels, on “ Twelfth-day,’ 
feasting, jollity, singing ‘‘ Christmas carols,” “ the waits,” the kindness of the 
rich to the poor at this season especially. 

Two old pieces of poetry are still applicable to the present mode of passing 
the Christmas :— 


‘* Now thrice-welcome, Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer, So green and so gay, 
Mince-pies, and _ nak, a We deck up our houses 
Good ale and strong beer ; As fresh as the day; 
With pig, goose, and capon, With bays and rosemary, 
The best that may be, And laurel complete, 
So well doth the weather And every one now 
And our stomachs agree, Is a king in conceit.” 


With holly and ivy, 





The preceding lines are taken from a Christmas Carol, published in 1695. 
The following is a description of the manner of passing the Christmas 
holidays :— 


** Young men and maidens, now 
At Blindman’s-Buff, or Hunt-the-Slipper play, 
Replete with glee. Some, haply, Cards adopt, 
Or if to te ag they the sport confine, 
The happy folk, adjacent to the fire, 
Their stations take; excepting one alone 
(Sometimes the social mistress of the house), 
Who sits within the centre of the room, 
To ery the pawns; much is the laughter now, 
At such as can’t the Christmas catch repeat, 
And who, perchance, are sentenced to salute 
The jetty beauties of the chimney-back, 
Or lady’s shoe,”’ 


The burning of the “yule log,” or “ clog,” is identified with the customs 0! 
the Northmen. From them as well as the Romans is traceable the practic’ 
of making presents of pastry at Christmas time. 

Of these Northmen it is said :— 


“The month which began then with the first new moon was called Yule 
Month (Iule-tungel), and from the sacrifice, Thorablot, which was then chiefly 
celebrated. This season, even to the present day, is called Thorsmanad. King 
and jarls, not only in Sweden, but also in Denmark and Norway, held at this 
time their great sacrificial meetings or guilds. Rich landholders then made 
ready their yule beer for friends and kindred; but the poorer, who had 2° 
wealthy relatives, assembled in feastings, to which they all contributed, aud 
drank hop-él (social beer). On these occasions offerings were made to the go® 
for a prosperous year, both to Odin for success in war, and to Frey for a £00" 
harvest. Animals of various kinds were slaughtered, but the principal vic” 
was a hog, which was especially sacred to Frey, because the swine is suppose 
to have first taught mankind to plough the earth. This was led forth we 
fattened and adorned; and it was a custom to make vows over the sacred hog: 
and pledge themselves to some great enterprise, to be achieved before the next 
yule meeting (Iula-mot). Feastings, bodily exercises, and yule games occup” 
the whole of this month, whence it was denominated skimte-manad—‘ the mer! 
month ’”’—(Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, vol. i., pp. 208, 209). ‘ 

“There were three great religious festivals in the year. The first was ce 


brated at the winter solstice. They called the night on which it was observe 





periticians “as now rule at Washington. 





the mother-night, as that which produced all the rest; and this epoch was 
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rendered the more remarkable as they dated from thence the beginning of the 
year, Which among the northern nations was computed from one winter solstice 
to the other, as the month was from one moon to the next. This feast, which 
was very considerable, was named Jul (hence Yeol, or Yule, the old name for 
Christmas), and was celebrated in honour of F rey, or the sun, in order to 
obtain a propitious year and fruitful seasons. Sacrifices, feasting, nocturnal 
assemblies, and all the demonstrations of a most dissolute joy were then autho- 
rized by the general usage. These answered to the saturnalia of the Romans, 
and were in a great measure renewed afterwards among the people on occasion of 
the eC" 4 Christmas ”—(Mallett’s Northern Antiquities, Blackwell's edition, pp. 
110, . 


It will be observed that Christmas, the saturnalia, and “the yule” 
festival, are here combined together ; the practices of Paganism being pre- 
served when Christianity had superseded the old superstitions. The policy 
of Churchmen, in retaining a popular heathen custom, whilst changing its 
purpose from an unholy to a commendable and pious object, is explained ina 
letter addressed by Pope Gregory to St. Augustine, the reinstater of Chris- 
ianity in England :— 


« And because (observes Pope Gregory to Augustine) they have been used to 
slaughter many oxen in the sacrifice to devils, some solemnity must be exchanged 
for them on this account, as that on the day of the dedication, or the nativities of 
the holy martyrs whose relics are there deposited, they may build themselves 
huts of the boughs of trees, about those churches which have been turned to that 
use from Pagan temples, and celebrate the solemnity with religious feasting, and 
no more Offer beasts to the devil, but kill cattle to the praise of God in their 
eating, and return thanks to the Giver of all things for their sustenance; to the 
end that, whilst some gratifications are outwardly permitted them, they may the 
more easily consent to the inward consolations of the grace of God” (Bede, 
History, lib. i., c. 30). 

The policy of Churchmen in so acting is defended by a high anti-Papal 
authority, the Rev. Dr. Warnesty, who, writing in the year 1648, upon “ the 
Solemnity of the Nativity of Christ,” observes :— 


“ If it doth appeare that the time of this festival doth comply with the time of 
the heathen’s saturnalia, this leaves no charge of impiety upon it; for, since 
things are best cured by contraries, it was both wisdom and piety in the ancient 
Christians (whose work it was to convert the heathens from such as well as other 
superstitions and miscarriages) to vindicate such times from that service of the 
devil, by appointing them to the more solemn and especial service of God. The 
blazes (he means evidently the yule-clogs, or logs) are foolish and vain, and not 
countenanced by the Church. Christmas Carols, if they be such as are fit for 
the time, and of holy and sober composition, and used with Christrian sobriety and 
piety, they are not unlawful, and may be profitable, if they be sang with grace in 
the heart. New Year's gifts, if performed without superstition, may be harmless 
provocations to Christian love, and mutual testimonies thereof to good purpose, 
and never the worse because the heathens have them at like times.’ 


Sir Henry Ellis, in his notes upon “ Brand's Popular Autiquities,” gives, 
from several authorities, various derivations for the word “ Yule.” The sub- 
stance of them may be thus briefly stated :— 


“To this day, in the North, Yule, Youle, signifies the solemn festival of Christ- 
mas, and the words were used to denote a time of festivity very anciently, and 
fore the introduction of Christianity among the Northern nations. The best 
antiquaries derive Yule from the word O1, ale, which was much used in the North- 
men’s festivities and merry meetings. Ol, or ale, did not only signify the liquor 
then made use of, but gave denomination likewise to these greatest festivals, as 
gehol, or yule, at midwinter. Dr. Moresin supposes yule a corruption of Io! Jo! 
well known as an ancient exclamation on joyful occasions. Mr. Bland states that 
in Yorkshire and other northern counties, the people have a custom, after 
service on a Christmas-day, of crying out, even in the churches, ‘ Ule, Ule,’ asa 
token of rejoicing ; whilst the commoner sorts run about the streets singing — 
‘Ule, Ule, Ule, Ule; 
Three puddings in a pule; 
Crack nuts, and cry U/e.’ 
Hiu!, in Danish and Swedish, implies wheel. It is wicl in Flemish; and Stern- 
heim states that the ancient inhabitants of Sweden celebrated a feast, which they 
called Iv, in the winter-solstice or Christmas; that this word means /e- 
volution, wheel; that the month of December is called Iul mouth, the month of 
return; and that the word is written both hiule and giule.” 


Amongst the customs of the Northmen that were long preserved, was the 
giving away of that which was called the Yule-dough, or dow, and which is 
thus described by Brand :— 

“A kind of baby, or little image of paste, which our bakers used formerly to 
bake at this season, and present to their customers, in the same manner as th 
chandlers gave Christmas candles. They are called Yule-cakes in the cour¢y of 
Durham. I find in the ancient calendar of the Romish church, that at ae, om 
the vigil of the Nativity, sweetmeats were presented to the fathers 10 the Vatican, | 
and that all kinds of little images (no doubt of paste), were to be found at the | 
Coniectioners’ shops.” . 


The following 1s Du Fresne’s account of the yule-bread : - 
has lulbrod isa species of bread made at this season, and mixed with various 
kin ls of spices, and then moulded into the appearance of all kinds of beasts and 
fishes, _ | heliowe the origin of this practice isto be found in the custom that pre- 
raticd formerly of tenant-far mers making such offerings to their landlords on their | 
t] a] . y . ‘ . | 
birth-day, In France they are called cuignets.’ (Ducange, in verb. “ panis | 
hatalitius.” Paris, a.p. 1845. 
In another passage it is said that— 
cer) ‘Lo ’ ; ie so 
lhe Christmas cake (‘panis natalitius’) was composed of eggs, milk, and 
the best flour.” 
The burning of the yule-log, as well as the making of Christmas cakes, 
> rT) ’ . . . rf . ‘yr a ‘*. TT o ” 
continued for a long time in France. The log was there called “ Trefoir, 


é¢ Tr oe lah 
lison de Noel,” and “ Souche de Noél.” 


We pass from the Yule festival of the Northmen to the Saturnalia of the 
Romans. We take from Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
. p- 1009), the following general description of the observance of the 
Saturnalia” by the ancient Romans :— 





- 


*‘ Daring the continuance of the Saturnalia no public business could be 
transacted, the law courts were closed, the schools kept holiday, to commence 
war was impious, to punish a malefactor involved pollution (Macrobias, Sat. i., 
10, 16; Martial, i., 86; Suetonius, Aug. 32; Pliny, Ep. viii., 7). Special indul- 
gences were granted to the slaves of each domestic establishment; they were 
relieved from all ordinary toils, were permitted to wear the pileus, the badge of 
freedom, were granted full freedom of speech, partook of a banquet attired in the 
clothes of their masters, and were waited upon by them at table (Macrobius, 
Sat. i., 7; Dion Cassius, Ep. 19; Horace, Sat. ii., 7, 5; Martial, xi., 6, xiv., 1; 
Athenzeus, xiv., 44). 

“All ranks devoted themselves to feasting and mirth, presents were inter- 
changed among friends, cerei or wax tapers being the common offering of the 
more humble to their superiors, and crowds thronged the streets shouting Jo 
Saturnalia (this was termed clamare Saturnalia), while sacrifices were offered 
with uncovered head, from a conviction that no ill-omened sight would interrupt 
the rites of such a happy day (Catuilas, 14; Seneca, Ep. 18; Suetonius, Aug. 75; 
Martial, v., 18, 19; vii., 53; xiv.,1; Pliny, Ep. iv.,9; Macrobius, Sat. i., 8, 10; 
Servius ad Virg., An. iii., 407). 

The scene that Rome presented during “the Saturnalia,” is briefly but 
graphically described by Martial in the first epigram of the fourteenth book, 
Senators and Knights, the men who were the favourites of the emperor, and 
filled the highest offices, laying aside their robes and toga, and appearing 
abroad in festive garments, whilst the humblest, basest, meanest, and most 
degraded class, the slaves, were allowed to wear the cap of liberty; the 
gamblers also were permitted, without fear of legal punishment from the 
supreme director of the city, to shake their dice-boxes in the public streets, 


** In festive robes, both senator and knight, 
At banquets revel, and in sports delight. 
The cap-crowned slave now in the midst of glee 
Forgets the brand, and fancies he is free, 
And gamblers safe from heavy tax or fine, 
The dice-box shake, and smiling sip their wine.” 
Martial, Lib. xiv., Ep. 1. 


This toleration of public gambling by the Aidile during the Saturnalia 
reminds one of the proclamation of the sheriffs of York, mentioned in 
“ Leland’s Itinerary : ”— 

‘*¢ Also that all manner of dice-players, carders, and all other unthrifty folk be 
welcome to the town, whether they come late or early, at the reverence of the 
high feast of Yule, till the twelve days be passed.” 

The same author (Martial) mentions that all sorts of presents were 
“flying” through the streets during the Saturnalia, viz., napkins, pretty 
shoe-ties, wax-candles, complimentary letters, and jars filled with the best 
Syrian plums :— 
**In cold December's gay and joyful days 

Kind friendship greets us in a thousand ways. 

Like flakes of snow, it throwsa light round all 

O’er roof-tree, door-step, chambers, cell, and hall, 

Now gifts pour on us in a rushing storm, 

In shapes fantastic, varied size and form 

Bright gems, light tapers, books, and fillets fine, 

With plums and grapes, and frankincense divine.” 
Martial, Li). xviii., Ep. 5. 


In another epigram he mentions “ dates” as being sent at this time ; but 


remarks that such was generally the offering made by a poor man : 

6 These fresh gr rod € ] len P dates ace ept from me, 

The sole thing ‘ golden’ I can bring to thee,”"- m 
Martial, Lib, xiii., Ep. 27. 

there are now sent “ribbons ;” the 
“cerei” are represented by “or-molu lamps ;” the “chart#,” by “ story- 

5 ro ” ‘ >: og. ” ri 
books,” “novels,” “ romances,” “ prayer-books, . and sibles ;” and the 
“Damascus prunes” and “ dates” have as their substitutes, “ barrels of 

, > . F P » 7? 66 ar oe € P "7, r 

oysters,” “ boxes of groceries,” “ champagne, brandy,” “ Bass’s ale,” and 


Instead of the “ graciles ligule,” 


“ Guinness’s stout.” 

All London during Christmas week is like to Rome in the Saturnalia, and 
what with its hurrying errand-boys, porters, commissionaires, parcels’ delivery 
carts, and postmen, and the pleasant messages they are delivering, and the 
agreeable burdens they are bearing, the words of Tibullus are equally applic- 


able -— 
. ile 4 ‘6 Tn every oteect, square, lane, throughout the town 


there's mirth and pleasure prancing up and down; 
The rich with gifts at pompous mansions call, 
The poor with something, be it e’er so smail.”’ 


Tibullus, Eley. iii. 

That our “ young friends,” the little boys, were not forgotten at that 
“ festive season,” that they were made presents by their “elders,” both of 
“money ” and “ toys,” a single extract from Suetonius will afford abundant 
and satisfactory proof : 

“Tiberius,” says Suetonius, ‘ dispatched a letter to the young Claudius, men- 
tioning that he sent him forty golden crowns for his Saturnalia gift, as well as 

© . 


(Ju niyo yi yt Aureos tit S tturnalia, et Sigillari l mist ear ¢ i.) 


4 om 9? 
some toys. 


The value in pounds sterling of this imperial ‘“‘ Christmas-box ” was £175, 


The learned Babelon has put a note upon the word “ Sigillaria” which is 


worthy of being quoted :— 


“The Sigillaria were two days added to the Saturnalia, for the purpose of 


prolonging the festivity. It was a name also ~— pete little presents then 
BOI, er 


made: and the street in which these things were 6 : ley as put into little 

nation. ‘The Sigilla were little emblems or aoe : by the walls. At first they 
“payrelh& J . 4 

‘ines, or tabernacles, ung up a ay , oe 

shrines, or tabermanies, ans Sng = &© ni at last of gold, and the custom was 

a . : ' * - 

little boys. Spartian says that this 


Se ae a anette BO 
‘Saturnalitia’ and ‘ Sigillaritia. 


Le ’ 


were made of earthenware, then of lead, 
to send them as presents, especially ¥. 
description of gift, or present, was ent ler . 
je of Augustus, that the Emperor had -_ his 
pecies of lottery, exactly like that which is 
families during the Christmas holidays 
made of the election of a 


Suetonius mentions in his 1 
palace during the Saturiuulia 4 & 
uuw sportively drawn in private 
(Octay., c. 75); and in Tacitus we find mention 
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king, or “ Master of the Revels,” such as was long established in our courts 
and universities at the approach of Christmas. 


“It was during the feast of the Saturnalia, when, amongst their other sports, 
Nero and Britannicns drawing lots with young persons like to themselves to see 
which of them should be king, the luck of obtaining the royal dignity fell to 
Nero” (Tacitus, Annal., lib. xiii., c. 16). 


Macrobius concludes one of his chapters on the “ Saturnalia” with lines 
borrowed from the ancient poet Accius :— 


** A feast like this, so happy: joyous, gay, 
Let's all rejoice upon this festive day ; 
At bome, abroad, where’er kind mortals be, 
This is the time for mirth, for song and glee ; 
This is the hour, when masters good and brave 
Supply the wants of each fond faithful slave. 
In ancient times as now, may be descried 
Bond-men and free both seated side by side, 
Whilst revelry and feasting now abide, 
Good fare, good feeling, and good cheer preside.”’ 


Macrosivs, Saturn., Lib, 1, c. 7, p. 155, London ed. 1694, 
(To be continued.) 





EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS. 

Ow thel 2th of this month some events occurred at the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
which are characterized by the Times and the Irish newspapers as “ extra- 
ordinary proceedings,” and by the Lord Chancellor, who was an eye-witness 
of them, as “a truly indecorous, discreditable, and disgraceful demonstra- 
tion,” and which may be briefly described as follows. The Lord Chancellor, 
the Duke of Leinster, the Bishop of Down and Connor, the Moderator of 
the General Assembly, and the President of the King and Queen's College 
of Physicians at Dublin, went to hold the triennial visitation at Queen’s 
College in Belfast. The President and professors of the College were all 
present, and the Mayor of Belfast, with others, represented the civic dignity 
of the town. The visitors took their seats at one end of the examination 
hall, the Lord Chancellor presiding, his Grace of Leinster and other digni- 
taries being on the right, the Bishop of Down and the other visitors on the 
left. When weadd that there were ladies in the hall we feel sure that no 
farther description is wanted to enable each of our readers to appreciate for 
himself the beauty and majesty of the scene. 

But, alas! there was an element, no slight one either, of discord and 
disorder there. Before the appointed hour when the pageant was to com- 
mence, the students had assembled in the hall. They had indulged them- 
selves, after a fashion well known to Oxonians, in cheering some of those 
who entered, and making what the Freeman’s Journal calls “ noises usual in 
colleges when professors are absent.” What these particular noises are, our 
own university experience has not, we regret to say, enabled us to announce. 
Bat they probably comprise some of those zoological imitations formerly so 
well known to frequenters of the House of Commons, with such amplifica- 
tions and improvements on the English versions thereof as long Celtic 
prescription has stereotyped, or the wild originality of Irish genius might 
incontinently suggest. 

The students were also exercising their lungs by continuous and well- 
sustained rounds of Kentish fire, and inspiriting themselves for the 
approaching contest with their natural foes, Discipline and Law, by 
whistling and counter-whistling of “Garryowen,” and “The Protestant 
Boys,” when the opposing host appeared, Discipline being represented by 
the Principal, and Law by the Lord Chancellor. 

Never, probably, in the course of his laborious life has his lordship had 
such a job on his hands as upon that morning ; and we can only trust that 
the sweetness of his temper and soundness of his health may not have been 
seriously impaired by such a severe and unexpected trial. The students were 
determined that no business should be decently got through, that the roll-call 
should not be completed, that Unc President's report should be drowned in noisy 
confusion, and that the Lord Chancellor's chna:ze ehould be equally inaudible. 
Their tactics were simple, but thoroughly successful. The attompt tu call the 
roll was defeated by the simple expedient of two persons or more aNnsWering 
to the name of one, and by the general laughter which followed on certam 
ingenious modulations of the human voice. “Some of the students, in 
answering the usual ‘ Here,’ would exclaim, in a squeak, ‘ H-e-r-e,’ drawled 
out offensively, while others would jerk out the word with great pewer of 
lungs.” The numbers of the offenders rendered futile any threat of taking 
down names ; and all remonstrances were drowned, as indeed was the whole 
speechifying of the day, in “interruption,” cries of “ Oh! oh !” and admirably 
sustained rounds of the Kentish fire. The students pursued these tactics con- 
sistently throughout the day, quite regardless of that humanizing influence, 
the presence of ladies, which is always so mollifying at Oxford, and prevents 
the natural wrath of undergraduates against dons from transgressing the 
limits of good-natured ridicule. The presence of “a store of ladies” has 
always over Oxonians the effect ascribed by the example in the old Latin 


~~ +o, “ao faithful learning of the ingenious arts,” or a liberal 
education : it ; 





* &, ; 
ftens their manne: and prevents their being fierce.”’ 


Even on the celebrated Occasion, »9me five years ago, when the dons 
attempted to introduce the odious 8¥stem of cdniion 40 the theatre by 
tickets given only by heads of colleges to good lads, the Oxonians contented 
themselves with carrying the barrier by storm, and ” bonneting and flooring 
the Peelers,” its defenders ; and having escaladed the pniciiodeeia? 
gallery, they appeared with the usual sunny English smile over the rail- 





ing, and in the presence of the fair faces and bright eyes which then met 
their view, magnanimously forgave the dons’ abortive interference with their 
time-honoured privilege, and permitted them to confer a few degrees jy 
peace. 

But the students of Belfast were not going to allow Discipline and Law to 
be protected from their fury by the presence of beauty ; and they very soon 
behaved in such a manner as to drive the ladies off the field. When they 
had routed these natural protectors of the male visitors, the day was vir. 
tually their own. The Lord Chancellor now rose and said, that he was there, 
under the direction of Her Majesty the Queen, “to inquire into the state of 
discipline in the college, and to hear appeals.” With an irony, which must 
have cut the poor Principal to the heart, he said he would not “ take up the 
inquiry as to the state of discipline in the college (disorder in the body of 
the hall), as that necessarily opened up a large matter” (renewed disorde:); 
and he then, having asked the President what report he had to make as to 
the discipline of the college, sat down ; and very glad must his lordship have 
felt when he had done so, and very fearfully must he have looked forward to 
his charge at the end of the day, very earnestly must he have hoped that 
the President, who now rose, would be able to restore order, and a very bad 
report must he have determined to give him if he could not. Dr. Henry 
must have suffered acutely. He had prepared a report of the discipline 
(which he delivered, but which was not audible owing to the uproar), de- 
scribing the order as very general and satisfactory, the exceptions to good 
conduct as very rare, and when they did occur as being promptly met by 
his authority and that of the Council. How unlucky for him that one of 
these “exceptions” should have “occurred” on the visitation day of all 
days in the year, and that when it did occur, “ his authority” should have 
been seen by the visitors to be totally unable “to meet it.” He was in 
what the Americans call “ an unhandsome fix.” However, he made the best 
of a bad business, went through his statement in dumb show, and, having 
performed his pantomime, sat down. 

The Lord Chancellor had gallantly come to his rescue whenever he was 
more galled than usual by the Kentish fire, but his lordship had been over- 
powered by cries of ‘ Hear him,” expressly designed to prevent his being 
heard, and by that most annoying weapon of rowdyism, “ ironical, laughter.” 
His appeals to certain supposed qualities in the students, such as gentle- 
manly feeling, good sense, courtesy to visitors, and self-respect, were quite 
ineffectual, these qualities being either non-existent in those manly breasts, 
or being temporarily suspended, like the Habeas Corpus Act, under urgent 
necessity, And when he had played his last move, by directing the President 
“to take the name of any one who may disturb the peace, and to make an 
example of him,” with only a slight temporary check to his antagonists, he 
must have felt that the game was up and he was checkmated. Nevertheless, 
though the day was evidently lost, with the national ignorance of a Briton 
who never knows when he is beaten, he determined to deliver his final 
charge ; and he had actually proceeded a little way with it, though what he 
said was rendered inaudible by the disorder, when, apparently struck with 
the reflection that he was wasting time and breath, “ he concluded by saying, 
‘T believe I can say no more to you of any use, as you will not hear me, and 
therefore I sit down.’ His lordship and the other visitors then left the room, 
and a scene of disorder extending over three hours came to a close.” 

The taste for “ demonstrations” seems to be contagious. Until the time 
of the Italian war, it was chiefly confined to the Irish and Italians. The 
former used to meet in the Rotunda, and rave about the sanguinary Saxon ; 
the latter tried to spite the Austrians by foregoing cigars and cheering the 
war song in “ Norma.” Whether it is owing to the success which French 
ambition has procured for Italian demonstrations, and that the Emperor 
Napoleon has really stirred up a spirit of revolt against authority all over 
the world, or that Mr. Chucks’ (the boatswain’s) theory of the reproduction of 
history is true, and that the present is one of certain recurring periods of 
anarchical cravings, no doubt the spirit of “demonstration” is abroad and 
spreading. Different nationalities and divisions of men have different ways 
of expressing this feeling of discontent with the powers that be, but the 
Spirit is the same. The Irishman, safe in his insignificance and the strength 
and magnanimity of the English Government, forms committees for celebrating 
the obsequies of McManus, and making speeches in the rain over the grave 
of a pardoned rebel, or shouts treason against the Legislature under the wing 
of the O'Donoghue, M.b. The Venetian, under a sterner and weaker sway, 
has to confine himself to symbolical treason, such as the using of a tr 
coloured pocket handkerchief. The earnest Hungarian puts on black clothes, 
and refuses to go to Parliament ; and the Russian student walks up to 
armed soldier with insult and grimace, and thrnsts his breast wyainct the 
bayonet. 

All these, however, have an object in view. They know, or think they 
know, what they want, when they make these demonstrations. They could 
many of them give a clear and sensible account of their grievance ; they 
intend to excite the sympathy of European nations, and hope eventually © 
receive either material or moral support from some sympathizing natie! 
among their audience. Whether, therefore, we approve of their proceedings 
or not, we can understand what they are about. But what was the object 
the Belfast demonstration! What did the students want, or fancy they 
wanted? Was the demonstration directed against the Professors, the Pri 
cipal, the Lord Chancellor, or the ladies? Or was it merely, as the Dublin 
correspondent of the Times seems to hint, a row resulting from general wal" 
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of moral discipline, to which any great meeting would equally have given 
occasion? Whatever was the desire of the students, their behaviour was 
most foolish. If they had any tangible complaints or appeals to make, the 
steps they took were admirably calculated to prevent the visitors from hearing 
them. But more probably they only wanted a row, and the fun of baiting a 
Lord Chancellor. However, at present their conduct is a mystery. 

Another mystery is, the question why the Chancellor did not clear the 
hall. His annoyance and chagrin at being hooted down after having come 
there on purpose to speak, must have been excessive, and was indeed appa- 
rent. He was in a position calculated to rouse impotent wrath. He must have 
felt like Balaam, and wished he had a sword in his hand. It would not do 
for him to strike, or kick, or bite; his appeals were wasted, his threats 
derided, and his fine sarcasm and irony lost in the roar of Kentish fire. In 
the name of wonder, then, why did he not order up the police and clear the 
room? This must remain a mystery. His lordship is probably the only 
person who can answer the question; and we do not suppose that the 
subject is so pleasant to him, that any one will care to ask him that 
question. 


ee eee 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Tue modern signification of the term colony is very different from that 
which it bore amongst the ancient Greeks. With them it denoted a com- 
pany of persons, who, going forth from their country when its population 
had become so numerous that it was not able to maintain them, selected a 
favourable situation at some distance, and founded a city and nation of their 
own, The new settlement was perfectly independent of the mother city, but 
it was under the obligation of rendering it assistance when required, and of 
paying to its citizens particular honour in their public solemnities, and 
of beginning with one of them in the distribution of the sacrifices. Colony, 
in modern times, signifies an island or province, in which a certain number 
of individuals have domiciled themselves for the purposes of cultivation and 
commerce, not thereby becoming independent and self-governing, but 
remaining subject, as before their separation, to the dominion and sovereignty 
of the parent state, which extends to them its maternal protection against all 
attacks, appoints their governors, and prescribes to them the laws by which 
they shall be ruled, or permitting them to frame regulations of their own, 
reserves to itself the power of refusing its sanction to them, if it should con- 
sider them impolitic or unjust. Such is the nature of the colonies which are 
under the dominion of the British Crown. 

It was not until the reign of Henry VIL. that our career of colonization 
commenced. In that reign John Cabot discovered, and took possession, 
in the name of the King of England, of the island of Newfoundland. -From 
that time we have pursued a course of discovery, of conquest, and of peaceable 
appropriation either by occupancy or cession, until the colonial possessions 
of Great Britain have swelled into proportions which. have never been 
equalled at any period of the world, either under the great Macedonian 
captain, the victorious Romans, or the promulgators of the Koran. The 
sunple words “ British Colonies” fail to convey to the mind the stupendous 
ideas which they represent. In the north we possess Upper and 
Lower Canada, the Island of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward’s Island, Cape Breton Island, the Magdalen Islands, 
Sable Island, the Hudson’s Bay territory, Vancouver’s Island, and 
British Columbia, containing an area of 753,577 square miles, and a popu- 
lition of 1,510,400. Our African colonies are the Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, Seychelles, St. Helena, Ascension Island, Sierra Leone, the Gam- 
hia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Dix Cove, Annamaboe, Fernando Po, and Aden, 
containing upwards of 201,000 square miles, and a population of 298,168. 
In the east, leaving out of account the immense territory of India, we have 
Ueylon, Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and Labuan, containing an area of 
25,950 square miles, and a population of 1,338,662. Our West India and 
South American colonies are Jamaica, the Caymans, Trinidad, Tobago, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Kitts, Monserrat, 
Antigua, Barbuda, Nevis, Anguilla, the Virgin Islands, the Bahamas, the Ber- 
mudas, British Guiana, Honduras, and the Falkland Islands, containing 
178,014 square miles, and a population of 840,793. In the south, Australia, 
containing the flourishing colonies of New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania, and New Zealand, having an area 
of 3,123,500 square miles, and a population of 726,658. The European 
Colonies are the Ionian Islands, Gibraltar, Malta, and Heligoland, containing 
tn area of 2,000 square miles, and a population of 378,163. The total number of 
Square miles is 4,660,204, and the total amount of population is 5,132,844. 





This is exclusive of our territories in India, which contain a population of 


between oneand twohundred millions. A few monthsago we numbered amongst 


vur colonies the Islands of Ruatan, Bonacco, Elena, Utite, Barbarette, and 
Morat, situated in the Bay of Honduras. But by a treaty, concluded 
'etween Her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Honduras, which was 
ratified on the 18th of April, 1860, we ceded them to that State. The al- 
leged ground of the cession is “to secure the neutrality of those islands with 
reference to any railway, or other line of interoceanic communication which 
may be constructed across the territory of Honduras on the mainland.” 
That this treaty was concluded in consequence of the ‘pressure which was 
brought to bear upon the subject by the government of the United States, 
there can be no doubt. The state of Honduras had no desire for these 
islands ; it knew that they were of no use to it; and even if they 











had been that it could not retain them. The state of Honduras has not 
got a single ship, and no soldiers worthy of the name. Fifty American 
filibusters could maintain possession of the Bay Islands against the whole 
army of the republic. But it was a matter of great importance to the United 
States—not in reference to the projected railway, for that was a mere pre- 
tence—that they should not be held by the British Crown. The islands of 
Ruatan and Bonacco command the Bay of Honduras, and on the north and 
south sides of the former there are two splendid harbours, Port Royal and 
Coxe’s Hole—wide, deep, and landlocked, each of which would float the 
whole American navy. If war should, unhappily for both countries, be 
declared between Great Britain and the Northern States of America, the 
latter would endeavour to take possession of the Bay Islands, and if they 
succeeded would menace our commerce in that quarter. We believe that 
the object which the United States had in urging the cession of the Bay 
Islands to the republic of Honduras—a miserable, wretched State, which 
they knew would not be able to retain them if they were attacked— 
was, that they should occupy them themselves whenever a reasonable 
excuse should be afforded them for so doing. It is true that by the 
treaty, ‘‘the republic of Honduras engages not to cede the said islands, 
or any of them, or the right of sovereignty over such islands, or any of 
them, or any part of such sovereignty, to any nation or state what- 
soever ;” but it does not engage to defend the possession of them, andif an 
American privateer were to land her crew upon the island of Ruatan, the 
republic of Honduras would not strike one blow in its defence. We have 
described the vast extent of our colonial possessions, and the questions are, 
by what means they may be made serviceable to the mother country, and in 
what manner can the mother country be serviceable to them? The interests 
of both should go hand in hand. If the mother country, at great expense, 
affords protection to the colony, the colony ought to make some return for 
that benefit. There was a time when our colonies supplied to us a market 
for our manufactures, in return for which they furnished us with the pro- 
ducts of their soil. This may still be the case with respect to several 
of our colonies; but how stands it in regard to our West India 
possessions? For one hogshead of sugar imported from them, we get ten 
from Cuba, Porot Rica, and the Brazils. Several years ago Jamaica pro- 
duced excellent cotton ; Trinidad, cacao. The cultivation of those products 
has long since ceased. The Jamaica Port Royal coffee was considered the 
finest in the world. How much comes to the English market now? In 
point of fact, how much is now grown in that island? We import, compara- 
tively, a very small quantity of the produce of our West India colonies. 

This melancholy fact stares every one who visits Jamaica in the face. 
Millions of acres, which were thirty years ago covered with the sugar cane, are 
now complete wildernesses. Mountains which were once white with the beau- 
tiful blossom of the coffee-tree, are now bare of any kind of vegetation, and, 
cultivation having ceased, the heavy rains have washed away the upper soil, 
and the clay or rock is only visible. But the West India colonies have not 
only ceased, in a great measure, to supply us with their produce, but they no 
longer afford us a market for our manufactures. Their wants are principally 
supplied from the United States and the European continent. Almost all 
their provisions, the greater portion of their wines, and many of their dry 
goods, especially furniture, hardware, clocks, and calicoes, are imported from 
America. Printed goods they obtain from Germany, and silks, jewellery, and 
watches from France. In fact, the United States have all the benefits arising 
from our West India colonies, without being at the expense of maintaining 
them. The great desideratum in the West Indies is labour. When slavery 
was in existence, and a duty was imposed upon foreign colonial produce, the 
West India trade was in a flourishing condition, and the whole island of 
Jamaica smiled with cultivation. But even then many of the planters con- 
trived to fetter their estates with mortgages, and involve themselves hope- 
lessly in debt. Nothing but the greatest improvidence, or an unpardonable 
negligence of their property, could have brought them into that position, for 
the profits derived from the produce of their plantations were very great. 
Like the Irish absentees, many proprietors were content to leave the manage- 
ment of their sugar estates and coffee mountains in the hands of agents, or 
attorneys, as they were called, whilst they revelled in luxury and indolence at 
home. The consequence was, the attorneys feathered their own nests, and, by 
extravagant and careless cultivation, brought burdens upon the properties en- 
trusted to them and lessened their value. But notwithstanding this, the affairs 
of the planters might have worked themselves right again, if negro slavery had 
continued ; but the Act of 1534, abolishing that most odious condition, 
brought them suddenly up, and the compensation-money which was awarded 
only sufficed, in some cases, to pay off the mortgages upon their property. 
Many estates were thrown out of cultivation, but numbers of proprietors 
struggled on, and notwithstanding the high rate of wages which they had to 
pay for labour after the abolition of slavery, would probably have been able 
to weather the storm, when the Act of Parliament equalising the duty upon 
all colonial produce completed their ruin. It was unquestionably right to 
emancipate the slave, it was no doubt right to admit all colonia! produce into 
the English market on equal terms ; but it was the duty of the ¢ sovernment, 
seeing the consequences of these measures, to afford to the planters every 
proper facility to obtain labour at a rate which would enable them to compete 
successfully with the slave colonies. The cultivation of cotton in the West 
India colonies will be equally advantageous to them and to ourselves. Cotton 
is no new product in Jamaica ; a hundred and fiity years ago it was cultivated 
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to a great extent in that island, but fabrics composed of that material were 
not then universally used, as they are at present, and sugar and coffee were 
in great demand ; consequently the cultivation of the former yielded to that 
of the latter. But it is not in Jamaica alone that the soil and climate are 
adapted to the successful production of that plant ; British Guiana, Trinidad, 
and Houduras, are equally favourable to it. The extensive cultivation of 
cottan in those colonies would place us in a position of independence, with 
respect to that article, of every country in the world. 

Having viewed the present condition of the West Indies, and specu- 
lated on their hopeful future, let us turn our eyes for a moment to the far 
south. There we behold a cluster of colonies, destined, perhaps, before 
this century shall have closed, to become a great nation. Exactly 
seventy-three years have elapsed since Jackson, a common sailor, from the 
mast-head of the Sirius, descried, on the coast of Australia, a small inlet 
running between two bold and lofty headlands. Through that narrow passage 
the vessel proceeded, and entered into one of the largest and safest har- 
bours in the world. It was at once called Port Jackson, and the sailor's 
name was immortalized. Five miles from this harbour stands Sydney, 
the capital of New South Wales, a splendid and populous city. New South 
Wales, Victoria, the capital of which is Melbourne, and South Australia, its 
chief town being Adelaide, contained, in the year 1824, a population of 35,000, 
two-thirds of which were convicts. It now contains upwards of 320,000 free 
people, an enormous increase in so short a space of time. The rage for gold 
sent a flood of emigrants to Australia in search of that “ glittering mischief.” 
The great majority having failed to realize their golden visions, turned their 
attention to more healthy and less precarious pursuits, and are now actively 
engaged in developing the capabilities of the soil. It is stated that New 
South Wales contained, in 1850, 12,000,000 sheep, 2,000,000 horned cattle, 
150,000 horses, and 100,000 pigs. The vine has been cultivated with success, 
and excellent wines, resembling Sauterne, claret, Madeira, and Champagne, 


are manufactured. The breed of sheep has been greatly improved, and very | 


lately the alpaca, the fleece of which is so superior on account of its length 
and softness, has been introduced into New South Wales, where there is 
reason to hope that it will thrive. The alpaca is a native of Peru, and since 
the year 1834 we have imported its fleece from that country, the quantity 
increasing every year. In 1884 the quantity imported was 5,700 lbs. In 
1859 the quantity was 2,501,634 lbs. This extraordinary increase is a proof 
of the great value which is attached to it. Should the alpaca thrive in New 
South Wales, a new and profitable branch will be added to the commerce of 
that flourishing colony. 





VILLAGE HOSPITALS. 

THERE is one great fault in our Medical Education: in the great majority 
of cases, the skill of the young surgeon begins to rust as soon as he settles 
down into country practice. A young man may have the college of surgeons, 
with a very tolerable amount of anatomy, at his fingers’ ends ; he may have 
made demonstrations on the dead body to the examiners’ satisfaction, and he 
may leave for some country village with his diploma in his pocket ; but here, 
as a general rule, his knowledge of the higher branches of the surgical art 
begins to fade. And the reason is obvious ; the great majority of cases he 
has to treat among the poor are medical cases, It is a very uncommon thing 
to find severe accidents happening to the agricultural peasant—or at least it 
has been so, and where they have occurred, the appliances of their homes are 
so deficient, that as a rule it is the custom to send such cases to the nearest 
county or borough hospital. The tendency of this plan is to encourage the 
hospital surgeon at the expense of the general practitioner in the country : 
and we may also say at the expense of the poor patient, who often has to be 
removed for many miles in a rough jolting cart whilst suffering great agony. 


tricts, where machinery at times causes frightful accidents, the local surgeons 
are in many cases exceedingly skilful, and full of resources, for cases of great 
urgency are occurring every day which must be treated on the spot ; and 
the fact that agriculture is now assuming the form of a manufacture, in 
which complicated machinery is employed, has led to the necessity for a 
decentralization of our present hospita] system. Such frightful accidents 
sometimes take place with our steam thrashing and ploughing machines, 
that the man dies unless he can be treated upon the spot. 

Such being the present state of things, we hear with much pleasure that 
an experiment, hitherto very successful, is being made in the village of 
Cranley, near Guildford, 
in Surrey, to establish a 
village hospital We do 
not mean some fine esta- 
blishment, with a fine 
building, and a staff which 
eats away all the money, 
but a simple cottage, with 
half a dozen beds and one 
good nurse and general 
servant. This excellent 
institution was commenced 
in 1859 by the medical 
officer, Mr. Napper, work- 
ing in conjunction with the 





Cranley Village Hospital. 








eee 
clergyman of the parish, the Rev. J. H. Sapte, who is the visitor and manager 
and has generously provided the cottage. One very important feature 
of this hospital is that it is not altogether a charity, the patients paying 
a weekly sum, the amount of which is dependant on their circumstances . 
thus the pauperizing influence of a mere charity is avoided, and the 
strain upon the pockets of almsgivers, already exerted to the uttermost 
is not much increased. Of course some supplementary aid is required ; but 
we are glad to find that the expenses of maintaining this institution are go 
light that a very small subscription among the neighbouring gentry is suff. 
cient for the purpose. This cottage hospital, which ought to be imitated else. 
where, is fitted up with six beds, and during the year ending October, 1861, 
twenty-three cases were received and treated, many of them entailing ampu- 
tations and other operations of a severe character, the majority of which 
did well. Those who are acquainted with the workings of our hospitals jp 
large towns are aware that one of the great drawbacks to them is the impurity 
of the atmosphere. Persons coming from the pure air of the country are 
always liable to suffer ill-health from the foulness of the air in great cities . 
but patients taken from the breezy country downs find themselves in the 
very foci of disease in large hospitals. 
Hospital gangrene and pyemia are the demons of destruction which ever 
haunt these temples dedicated to Hygiea, and we appeal to any medical 
reader for a verification of our testimony when we say that in all great 


| operations the mortality is not less than fifty per cent., the greater part of 


which is owing to the pestiferous atmosphere which we manufacture by 
crowding together so many diseased creatures under one roof. The badly 
wounded agricultural peasant is by the present system transported to a dis- 
tant city to almost certain death. The superior abilities of the operator ayail 
him nothing, for nature refuses to work with the surgeon’s knife. We haye 
no hesitation in saying that the statistics of a hundred patients in village 
hospitals would, notwithstanding the comparative inferiority of the operators 
to the picked men in great metropolitan institutions, show a very much higher 
per centage of cures than in London, despite the magnificent scale on which 
hospitals in the latter are conducted. The modest plan on which this little 
hospital is conducted may be gathered from the balance-sheet, made up to 
October, 1861, by which it appears that the whole expenses for the year were 
only £140. 9s. 7d., whilst the receipts were £177. 7s. 11d., a state of things 
which many of our larger hospitals might envy. We hear that the success of 
the Cranley Village Hospital has caused similar institutions to be established 
in other quarters, and this is a matter in which selfish considerations as well 
as philanthropic ones should weigh with gentlemen living in the country. If 
the village doctors, by means of the training and experience these village 
hospitals afford, were all clever operators, very many valuable lives would be 
saved that otherwise perish. The charges of a London surgeon, if summoned 
any distance, are so large that none but the wealthy can afford to meet them, 
Persons of limited means must go to the nearest town, at a vast incon- 
venience, for the very same skill they might get by this decentralising arrange- 
ment at their own doors. In the interest of the poor and the middle classes 
dwelling in the country, therefore, we beg to call the attention of our 
philanthropic readers to this admirable institution, in the hope that its 
example may be followed. 








MR. STUBBS’S INQUISITION. 

Some men are by instinct and habit spies upon one another. They 
remember facts, words, and looks ; all they have seen and all they have heard 
of their neighbours ; and, frequently, episodes which the man who has 
played in them has forgotten, are brought back to his recollection by 
strangers. Perhaps the law of self-preservation lies partly at the bottom 


Moreover, much valuable time is lost in the transit. In manufacturing dis- | of this habit of surveillance ; or it may arise from the desire to have our 


neighbours estimated rather below than above the mark of their merits ; or 
it may be due to curiosity or love of scandal, or perhaps to a little of both. 
But certainly there is nothing which gratifies many men and women more 
than to know the history, pedigree, circumstances, and character of their 
neighbours, and, above all, to have something to say to their prejudice. From 
whatever principle it arises, it is only too true that misfortunes of which we hear 
awaken in us an interest, and even a furtive pleasure, which we do not accord 
to success. Say for example, that Jones has been left £1,000 a year by his 
uncle. The fact is of course repeated from friend to friend ; Jones is a lucky 
dog, and there’s an end of it. But say that you have just come from his 
house where “the brokers are in.” Jones and his misfortune, the pride and 
extravagance of his wife and daughters, and every fact that can be raked up 
to his and their prejudice during the whole course of their lives, will be 
talked over, and chuckled over, for the next month. 

When a spy system is so organized, complicated, and active that 4 
man knows that his daily history, his bargains, his gains, his losses, eve? 
his pathetic efforts to raise a little money when credit is scarce, 
are all noted down by some unseen hand, life becomes a torment. This, 
however, is exactly what Mr. Stubbs, no doubt with the best possible intel 
tions, has been doing for some years by means of agencies ramifying 10 
all directions, with London for the trunk, and Birmingham, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin for the main branches. Such an organization, we venture 
to say, was never before put together by a single individual. Why, this 
enterprising gentleman employs no less than seven hundred solicitors: 
In London and other large towns he has bevies of agents, receivilé 
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from £150 to £200 a year each ; and, besides these, he has twenty thousand 
subscribers to his Gazette, whose services, as far as they are disposed to 
render them, he enlists in his grand object. And what is that object? 
“ The protection of trade.” Well, per se, there is nothing wrong about that. 
But there seems something vastly wrong in the mode by which he aims at 
its accomplishment. Mr. Stubbs instructs his agents to look out for swindlers 
and report them ; he invites his subscribers to do likewise, and to give him 
the names of persons who are supposed to be swindlers. Having obtained 
this information, he investigates their cases, and if the swindlers are “ full 
blown,” their names, autographs and photographs, if possible, are published 
in Mr. Stubbs’s Gazette. Again, he publishes lists of persons whose addresses 
are “wanted ;” and in his evidence in the Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, he 
describes this class of persons as those “who have left in debt, and whose 
addresses neither we nor the subscriber (the person, we presume, who for- 
wards the name of the missing party) can find out.” We acquit Mr. Stubbs 
of any indiscretion in conducting his Gazette, or marshalling the agency 
which feeds its lists. But the very principle of his organization is abhorrent 
to the freedom and comfort of civilized life, while it is next to an impos- 
sibility that it can be worked without danger to the reputation of respectable 
citizens. When Mr. Stubbs says that no name is published as that of a 
swindler till the case has been investigated, he forgets that there is only one 
mode known to the law by which such an investigation can be duly made, 
and that his assumption of the powers of a court of justice is altogether 
unwarrantable. This is not the case of a master giving his servant a 
character, or of one friend inquiring from another the solvency of some third 
party. Nor is it the case of a society established to put down begging or 
cruelty to animals, by whose officers the offender is taken in the act. It isa 
record kept by one man as a caution to tradesmen, not only against giving 
credit to swindlers, but to persons who may be temporarily embarrassed. 
In addition to the lists already mentioned, Mr. Stubbs publishes a weekly 
list of “all warrants of attorney, all cognovits, all judges’ orders, and all 
bills of sale,’ which have been registered in the public offices. In the last 
number of the Gazette there is a list of no less than two hundred and ten 
County Court judgments. But surely these, at least, are not such infallible 
evidences of a decay of credit as should warrant the recording of a tradesman’s 
name side by side with that of a common swindler ? 

The Lord Chief Baron put the objection to Mr. Stubbs’ agency so well, that 
we may quote his words: “He did not think that any person would be 
justified in publishing the names of those persons who had pawned articles, 
though that might be in some cases a guide to credit. He could not justify 
the practice under which A. could complain of B., and then B. should be 
placed under the surveillance of seven hundred attorneys. He could not say 
that this system of spying behind a man’s back might not lead to considerable 
mischief ; and, certainly, it deserved no encouragement.” Why, supposing 
that Mr. Stubbs, who appears to have managed his agency with extraordinary 
caution, should some of these days be succeeded by # man less cautious 
or honourable, there is no limit to the injury which such an organization in 


unscrupulous or unskilful hands might be made to inflict. Mr. Stubbs himself | 


confesses the delicate and dangerous character of his operations when he 
observes that the Gazette is only sent to subscribers, who are requested 
to regard it as confidential. There is a charming simplicity in this 
remark. A secret entrusted to twenty thousand confidants is sure 
to be well kept. But this secret circulation of his Gavtte tells rather 
against him than in his favour. A man may have figured in its lists 
as a swindler, or a gentleman in difficulties, for months, without having 
an opportunity of disowning the soft impeachment. In such cases the 
greater the publicity the less the injury, for the calumny is the sooner met 
and refuted. But the whole scheme is intolerable, and may lead to the worst 
possible results. Mr. Stubbs himself admits that on one occasion he pub- 
lished the autograph of a respectable firm as that of a swindling firm ; and 
that in another he consented to a verdict for forty shillings in an action 
brought against him by a plaintiff whose autograph he had wrongly placed 
upon his swindlers’ list. Probably, if an inquiry could be instituted, it 
would be found that more good credit had been damaged by the investiga- 
tions of his agents than bad credit exposed. But if this system is to be 
permitted ; if each of Mr. Stubbs’s agents may constitute himself judge and 
jury for the trial of incriminated reputations, no man is safe. A, B, or C 
may be tried, condemned, and gazetted as a swindler or a man of question- 
able credit without knowing the ordeal he has undergone, till he discovers 
it in the altered demeanour and pressing demands of his. butcher or tailor, 
who may be one of Mr. Stubbs’s confidential little coterie of twenty thousand. 








Woot anp Fitax Fasrics.—We mentioned recently an American process 
for disintegrating wood by charging it in a cannon with steam, and then 
suddenly discharging it with explosion. 
hemp, reduced to fine short fibre by the same means, is well adapted for 
mixing with wool in various cloths. Short flax fibre is capable of being most 
intumately mixed with the wool in the fulling operation. The shortness of 
its fibre may unfit it for spinning on cotton machinery, and for weaving into 
plain cloth, but not for mixing with wool. As there will be a deficient cotton 
supply this year, there is a necessity of seeking a new material for the pro- 
duction of other fabrics to take the place of clothing composed wholly or 
mostly of cotton. By increasing the number of sheep, the clip of wool may 
be vastly augmented ; and by using fine flax fibre to mix with wool, we may 
obtain a great increase in the raw materials for making cloth, and thus in a 
creat degree modify the evils that may arise from a defective cotton supply. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Berore everything, I am bound to say that all public expression of feeling 
here, with regard to the irreparable and frightfully sudden misfortune that 
has just befallen our beloved Queen, has been and is in the highest degree 
proper and befitting. Not a word has escaped any, even the most furious 
anti-English, organs of the public or the “ inspired ” press that is not imbued 
with the deep respect that the awfulness of the occasion and the exalted 
virtue of the chief sufferer command. At the same time a strange insight 
is afforded into the social state which eighty years of revolution have 
produced in this nation by the effect which the loyalty of our countrymen 
and women makes upon them. The astonishment is universal when French 
persons hear from any of the yet remaiping small circle of English in Paris 
that the present mourning is for every one of the Queen’s subjects a family one, 
and that her sorrow is the sorrow of the whole land, felt —sincerely, unaffectedly 
felt—by all, from the highest to the lowest. This they cannot understand 
—they so little understand that they actually scarce know whether they 
admire it, and I have within these last few days heard Frenchmen say, “ But 
how do you conciliate your boasted freedom with such reyalty-worship ?” 
One word such as this shows their utter confusion of mind; they can no 
longer distinguish between servility and loyal devotion—the devotion of 





free men to the most honoured of institutions and the most noble of 


| sovereigns. 


Meanwhile, a circumstance has just happened to show what a lamentable 
condition society has attained to here. allude to the infamous and so- 
much-talked-of trial of M. Plassiart. This one single individual does eclipse 
all the heroes of fiunkeydom and all the petty administrative tyrants 
which the political soil of France since the coup-d¢tat has brought forth !- 

this Mayor of Coulouges (a town in Burgundy) surpasses all and everything. 
He has at last been tried and condemned,—but for eight years he has been 
roughriding over a whole locality, coercing a Municipal Council, terrifying 


_ Prefects, worrying Police Commissaries, bullying Gardes Champétres, hunt- 


ing down the innocent cocks and hens of people who thought ill of the 
Government (!), and at every moment receiving some token of the Central 
Government’s approval, in the shape of medals or bits of ribbon! Even 
the Procureur Imperial himself can’t get over this ; he is obliged to say how 
hideously immoral it is, and how unhealthy a condition it proves in the 
French community. Yes, actually a French judge has been found to see 
that there are spots and specks in the “ glorious sun” of French political 
civilization! But, to be sure, the case is a strong one, and as it is a most 


| curious one for a foreigner to study, I will just sketch out an outline of it. 


It teaches volumes on the internal social state of France, and lets a fearful 
| light in upon the utter corruption and rottenness of provincial centres and 
_ of the entire municipal organization. 

M. Plassiart is the mayor of a small place called Coulouges-les-Royaux, in 
the department of Saone et Loire, and in that capacity he so exagyerates 
what even Bonapartean lawlessness recommends (or permits) towards persons 
not attached to its principles, that in an election he goes too far, vets fairly 
into trouble with “ Dame Justice,” has an action brought against him for his 
mal-practices, loses it, and is condemned to two years’ imprisonment, £20 
fine, and the interdiction from all public employment for the space of five 
| years! It may be asked where such honest judges were ever found in 
| France? and the fact requires explanation: in reality the “cloth” was 
| touched! Plassiart’s particular offence was the having calumniated most 
grossly men who held judicial situations! They might not be bien pensans, 
| they might be opposed to Bonapartism, but they were of “the profession” ! 
| The “cloth” was touched, and French magistrates became impartial and 
| independent. But these electoral devices of M. Plassiart’s are only a detail ; 


I 


he is sentenced for them, but they do not make him a matter of curiosity to 


| out the opposition candidates were to be imprisoned, there would not 
| dozen mayors in France going about free ! 


us ; if every mayor now in France who resorts to every kind of fraud to keep 
be a 
No! it is not this worthy’s one 
illegal act which interests us, it is the whole tenour of his life, and the way 
in which he brings his small tyranny to bear upon a whole population for 
several years, and gets rewarded for it in the name of “universal suffraye” ! 


| it is this which makes the history of M. Plassiart so exceedingly curious to 





| 
| 
| 





i 
} 
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us. Those who know the way in which provincial centres are governed in 
France know, from their own experience, that there is another Plassiart 
going about unpunished in every third or fourth one of them, and that, tnless 
some external cause happens to bring him under the arm of the law, he will 
go on tyrannizing over the community at his ease, and winning decorations 
at railroad pace. . 

The division amongst Ministers here is something incredible. Persigny, 
Walewski, and Fould, are the three chief belligerents, round whom the rest 
of the Council group themselves, and fire off their small squibs in the midst 
of the roar and smoke of the great guns. It is more and more believed that 
a loan must be the only recourse, but it is put off to the latest possible 
moment. Onthe other hand, the embarrassment is considerable, which is 
created by the conviction that we shall not accept the co-operation of France 
in the American conflict. If anything ought to keep us from allowing again 
of a “ combined action,” it would be the way in which we are represented by 
these people, whenever we have entered into any such action with them. I 
was reading through the Lege de Pékin yesterday, and really when one thinks 
of its having been written by Mocquard, under the Eniperor’s eye, and that 
one notes the things set down touching us, one is tempted to ask what opinion 
our ally can have of a nation whom he thus allows himself to calummniate ? 


It has been found that flax and | In the beginning, England is put upon the “cutty stool” between a French 


priest and a recruiting sergeant: one preaches upon the “ barbarous prac- 
tice” of making one son inherit all the property of the father, whilst the rest 
are “defrauded of their holy rites ;” and the other holds forth against the 
villainous habit of “ bartering military grades for gold,” instead of “ win- 
ning them at the sword’s point!” Throughout the whole piece this same 
system is carried on, and not a scene passes without some backhanded hit at 
“la perfide Albion.” The only thing in it all which seems to me to fail in 
its aim, and to turn against its authors, is the attempt to turn into ridicule 
the T'imes. At every instant the unfortunate victim of his devotion to his 
duty—poor Bowlby—is placed in the most a and comments 
upon them by saying that he must “ write to the Tumes.” Now the result 
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of all this is, that the mass of the French public, who no more knew what 
the Times was than the Tycoon of Japan, has now an exaggerated idea of it, 
and asks itself what must be that monster institution, for whose service men 
throw themselves into the jaws of death? Nevertheless it is instructive to 


see how we are treated by the people we have fought with. 








MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Arta time when the whole country is deploring the loss of a Prince who, 
while being justly esteemed for his high personal qualities, had, above all, 
obtained the sympathy and affection of the English nation for his domestic 
virtues and the devoted love he bore to the Queen, it will, we hope, not be 
deemed presumptuous on our part if, in the name of musical art, we venture 
to join our sincere condolences to the lament of the nation at large. It 
would ill become us, indeed, if at such a moment we should forget the great 
services which the late Prince Consort has rendered to art in general, and to 
music especially, in this country ; and we are the more desirous of paying a 
humble tribute to his memory, knowing how great was his love for music, how 
keen his appreciation, and how deep the interest he took in its advancement 
and support. Not only was the illustrious departed a friend and patron of 
ali that is good and noble, he was himself an accomplished amateur, and a 
composer of more than ordinary merit. Like his brother, the present reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe Coburg, he devoted much time and labour to this favourite 

vursuit, was well versed in all its branches, and possessed an intimate know- 
loge of the works of the great masters of all times. He studied their pro- 
ductions with the utmost zeal and perseverance, and with such a happy 
result, that among his compositions there are some which, for skill, inven- 
tion, and poetic feeling, may rank with the best works of modern times. 
They are, with few exceptions, of a sacred character, and breathe a pure 
religious spirit. 

We would ¢ite the following published works as particularly successful 
and well worthy the attention of musicians :—1. A “Te Deum and Jubilate” 
full score) ; 2. An anthem, “ Out of the Deep” (full score) ; 3. A Christmas 
hymn, performed yearly at the private chapel in Windsor Castle, and also a 
chorale, both included in the book of psalms by Messrs. Goss and Mercer ; 
i}. An ode, “ Invocazione all’ Armonia,” frequently sung at the state concerts 
held in Windsor Castle and in Buckingham Palace ; 5. A duet for soprano 
and bass, a cradle song, and other miscellaneous pieces of more or less pre- 
tension. Apart from the intrinsic value of these compositions, their per- 
formance in public now that their author is no more would, we think, create 
the deepest interest. In common with most sound musicians the late Prince 
had a strong predilection for the music of Bach, whose fugues for the organ 
he used to play with the greatest delight. When, a few years ago, Bach's 
“ Passion Music” was performed at the Hanover-square Rooms, under the 
direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett, the Prince honoured the perform- 
ance with his presence, and expressed his satisfaction in the most flattering 
terms. That a man so classical 1n taste, of so cultivated a mind, and evincing 
so high a perception of the beautiful, should admire the genius of his great 
countryman, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, is but natural. The oratorios, 
“St. Paul” and “ Elijah,” belonged to the most cherished compositions of his 
late Royal Highness. 

In a letter addressed by the Prince to the celebrated author, after the first 
performance of “ Elijah,” his admiration and sympathy were put forth in the 
most eloquent and eulogistic manner, honourable alike to the character of the 
august writer, and grateful to the feelings of the gifted composer. It might 
be inferred, from what we have stated hitherto, that the musical appreciation 
of the late Prince Consort was confined within rather narrow limits. Such, 
however, was not the case. Every kind of composition, be it sacred or 


secular, ancient or modern, of our best masters, found in him a ready | 


alimirer. Beethoven and Mozart, Weber and Spohr, Meyerbeer and 
Wagner, all came in for their share, and were judged with the same impar- 
tality. It is well known, that on all grand occasions, such as state concerts, 
representations * by command” or otherwise, the selection of the musie or 
opera to be performed was usually submitted to the Prince, who invariably 
gave proofs of good taste and sound judgment. To him does the Philhar- 
monic Society owe the honour of an annual visit from Her Majesty ; to him 
is Mr. Ella indebted for the success and prestige attending the “ Musical 
Union.” His patronage was invaluable to every concert in the kingdom, and 
his support of the last importance in every enterprise of a similar kind. 
The loss cf Prince Albert would have been a severe blow at any time ; but 
at the present moment it is wholly irreparable. The eyes of the world of 
art and science were turned towards him, to uphold the dignity of our 
country in the next eventful year. His absence will, we fear, leave a void, 
which will make itself bat too painfully felt, and produce a most disastrous 
etfect on the prospects of the season, but alas ! 
a We know that tears are vain, 
That death nor heeds nor hears distress!” 


Let us then take courage and hope for the best. We cannot conclude this 
notice, however, without urging those who have it in their power, to follow 
the example of our lost Prince, and to do honour to their position in society, 
by encouraging with all their might, the art of music in this country, and by 
eontributing to its maintenance and prosperity. May they tread in his foot- 
steps, and carry out with the same ambition, talent, and devotion, the object 
he had so much at heart! 

Of the musical proceedings of the past week there is but little to reeord. 
All the places of amusement, with few exceptions, closed their doors on 
Monday last, out of respect to the memory of the illustrious Prince. In some 
instances the performances of the evening were postponed—as for example 
the Monday Popular Concerts—which held their last meeting on the following 
day. On that occasion, Miss Goddard made her second, and M. Vieuxtemps 
lis last appearance. A very interesting concert was given a few days since, 
by the students of the Royal Academy of Music, at the institution in 
‘Tenterden-street. The principal work selected for the occasion was Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s cantata, “ Holyrood,” one of his best works, on which we 
expressed our opinion at some length when performed last year, under the 
direction of the composer. This time Mr. Lucas, Principal of the Royal 
Acedemy, was the conductor. 


The execution of “ Holyrood” was, in many respects, a very good one, ang 
| highly creditable to the Institution. To expect pupils to sing like masters 
_ would be unreasonable, but, on the whole, the masters need not be ashamed 
| of their pupils. Miss Robertine Henderson, who took the part of Mary 
Queen of Scotland, is a young lady who, we doubt not, is destined, ere lon, 
to occupy a prominent position among our best vocalists. She sings with 
intelligence, ease, and grace, and has evidently been trained in the best 
school. Her voice, of a sympathetic nature, shows, however, signs of fatigue 
possibly the result of over-exertion, or too arduous study. Miss Henderson, 
will do well to watch her voice, and to guard herself against forcing it beyond 
its natural compass. Of the other ladies who appeared in the second part 
of the concert, we would mention Miss Howard, a pupil of Signor Schirrs 
we believe, and Miss Armytage, both of whom displayed considerable talen;’ 
and are gifted with voices of beautiful quality. Mr. Wallace Wells (tenor) 
and Mr. Rudkin. (bass) are still very young, and have yet much to learn. 
Their vocal organs can hardly be said to be developed at present ; it would 
be unjust, therefore, to criticize their efforts. The weakest part of the concert 
was, undoubtedly, the instrumental portion, if we except the performance of 
Mrs. Davies, a very promising pupil of Mr. Dorrell, one of our most able 
professors on the pianoforte. Extreme nervousness, however, prevented the 
young pianiste from doing full justice to Weber's “Concertstuck,” but 
more frequent appearance in public will no doubt correct this. 

Mr. Walstein, who played the last two movements of the concerto jn 
C minor by Beethoven, had chosen a piece far above his power. We recom- 
mend him to study Cramer or Moscheles’ studies most diligently before 
venturing on compositions of such magnitude. The only work exhibiting 
the creative talent of one of the students consisted in an overture by Mr, 
G. H. Thomas, who, if he continue to work conscientiously, and to think for 
himself, may some day turn out an excellent composer. He writes already 
with fluency and thought, scores with skill and judgment, and in the con- 
struction of his overture, as well as in the form of his subjects, displays 
decided clevernes. We are sorry not to be able to speak of the execution of 
this as well as of the other orchestral pieces in terms of praise. The band 
played throughout in a very slovenly manner. A “piano,” a “crescendo,” 
ora ‘“diminuendo,” seemed to be banished for ever. There was nothing 
observed, indeed, but a consistent “ forte,’ which, considering the size of the 
room, was anything but grateful to the ear. Perhaps the strong players, of 
whom there were many, came to the assistance of the weaker ones, and, by 
wishing to cover their weakness, overshot the mark. If so, we humbly 
apologize for our injudicious observation. 

















MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


We hear that Mr. Vincent Wallace’s opera of “Lurline” has been 
accepted by the management of the Grand Opera in Paris, where the com- 
poser is still residing, engaged in the finishing of his new work for Covent 
Garden Theatre. It is said also that “ Lurline” will be produced at the 
Royal Italian Opera in the ensning season, and that Mdlle. Patti will be the 
| heroine ; for the correctness of the last report, however, we cannot vouch. 

It is not unlikely that Mr. Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl” may take a trip 
| across the channel. ‘“ The Ballade Anglaise,” ‘‘ When other lips,” recently 
' sung at one of the Parisian Concerts, by M. Roger, may have given our 
| neighbours a taste for English productions. Three new operas have been 
| produced in one week at three different theatres with but moderate success. 
| 
| 





At the Opéra Comique, “ Les Recruteurs,” by M. Lefébure-Wély, the cele- 
brated organist, achieved a succés destime. The Théatre Lyrique, with “La 
Téte enchantée,” music by M. Léon Pailliard, has fared worse, while M. 
Offenbach, at the Bouffes Parisiens, in “ Le Roman Comique,” does not, 
it appears, delight the Parisians quite as much as in some of his previous 
efforts. 

Another Italian baritone, Signor Bartolini, has made his début at the 
Italian Opera in Paris. He is spoken of in high terms, and is, it seems, 
particularly suited to the music of Verdi. We fear this very quality renders 
our singers unsuited for anything else. We should be more pleased to 
hear that he can sing Rossini’s music. By-the-bye a curious story is told 
about the “ Swan of Pesaro.” This time it is not an anecdote, Lut a fact. 
At a recent performance of “ L’Etoile de Messine,” the music by “le 
Comte Gabrielli,” Rossini was present. No sooner did his benignant coun- 
tenance become visible, but the band, wishing to do honour to the illus- 
trious composer, began playing his overture to “Guillaume Tell,” 4 
Vimproviste. Suddenly, whilst listening to his own sweet melodies, he detected 
a mistake in one of the instruments, and expressed great surprise. Some 
thought it was in the Oboe part, others in the horn, no one knew where, 
but a mistake there was. Well, it has at last been discovered, after a lapse 
of thirty-two years. The impertinent fault had hidden itself in the violon- 
cello part, in the thirty-seventh bar of the Andante. In that bar the 
violoncello has a shake on F sharp; the sharp in the thirty-seventh bar 
should be a natural, while in the thirty-eighth bar the sharp again recurs. 
But all is perfect now. The error has been corrected, and we hope to heat 
the Overture to Guillaume Tell for the future in its natural state. 


The Queen of Spain has authorized Signor Ronconi, the celebrated singer, 
to found a Conservatorium of Music and Declamation at Grenada. The 
King of Italy, we are informed, bestowed the order of “St. Maurice and 
Lazare” on M. Vivier, the French horn-player. It may not be generally 
known that M. Vivier blows the trumpet as well as he blows the horn. 


Madame Miolan-Carvalho is at present “starring” at Brussels, where she 
has made her first appearance in “ Le Comte Ory.” 
| he celebrated violinist, Herr Ernst, who, we are sorry to learn, is still 
in a bad state of health, has taken up his residence at Nice, while Franz 
Liszt is gone to Rome, to write an Oratorio, entitled “ Die Heilige Elizabeth. 
We doubt not such a holy subject will be well received in the City of Saint. 
The well-known “ virtuoso” on the piano-forte, Alexandre Dreyschock, has 
been appointed Professor at the Conservatorium of Music at St. Petersburgh, 
and will remain there during the winter months. Signor Verdi has jus 
arrived in that capital, to superintend the production of his new opera, “+4 
Forza de] Destino.” 
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Rebieos of Books. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Tue readers of these volumes will be surprised to find that not one of the men 
who conduced so largely by their works to the greatness and prosperity of Eng- 
land, was trained to the calling of an engineer. Each fought his way through 
difficulties that were apparently insuperable, and the record of their lives must 
consequently ever afford encouragement to those who have the world before 
them, and few opportunities of advancing themselves in the great race. It is les- 
cons such as these that Mr. Smiles is peculiarly well fitted to draw. He suffers 
a suggestive fact to tell its own story,and does not trespass on his reader’s patience 
by halting to draw an obvious moral, or to enforce a self-evident truth. He must, 
of course, have been struck with the circumstance that all his heroes drifted or 
pushed their way into the intricate paths of engineering science, but only once 
does he make any distinct allusion to the point. This is not the least meritorious 
characteristics of one of the most honestly written books the age has produced. 

James Brindley, the constructor of the famous Bridgewater canal, and of many 
other important works of the kind, was the son of a humble cottier in Derby- 
shire. He was apprenticed to a wheelwright, and in this capacity he very soon 
worked himself into the foremost place by his perseverance, acuteness, and in- 
dustry. His local reputation as a clever and trustworthy workman soon extended, 
and he was engaged to assist in erecting various mills in different parts of his 
county. Bye-and-bye he endeavoured to contrive an improved steam-engine; 
iat, after a year’s application, the only entries in his diary were— Bad louk five 
days,” “ Midlin louk,’”’ and so on for several months; when, as Mr. Smiles says, 
“the engine works for seven days with a sort of ‘loud cheer,’ in the words added 
to the entry of ‘driv-a-Heyd.’”’ The engine, however, was a complete failure, 
and the effect upon Brindley is disclosed in the following memorandum made in 
one of his books :—“To Run about a-Drinking, 0:1:6.” Fortunately he very 
soon recovered from this state of mind, and in the year 1758 he was consulted by 
the Duke of Bridgewater relative to his proposed canal from Worsley to Man- 
chester. 

From this period Brindley’s life was one of the utmost activity and success. 
The Bridgewater Canal was alone a colossal work, and remains to this day one of 
the noblest triumphs of engineering skill. All kinds of difficulties had to be 
overcome, and the Duke of Bridgewater himself spent a large fortune in carrying 
out the design. At one time he was in the greatest strait for money; “ he cut 
down every unnecessary personal expense; denied himself every superfluity, 
except perhaps a pipe of tobacco; paid off his following of servants; put down 
his carriages and town house; and confined himself and his ducal establishment 
to a total expenditure of £100 a year.” Eventually his heavy investment proved 
entirely profitable, and all his capital was returned to him, though during the 
progress of the works Brindley and his employer were often driven to great shifts 
on Saturday night to raise enough money to pay the men. The great engincer 
worked for 3s. Gd. a day, for those were not the times when a “crack” man in 
his profession could command almost any sum he pleased. ‘Many interesting 
anecdotes are given by Mr. Smiles of the duke, who in early life was betrothed to 
a lady, but abandoned the engagement in consequence of her refusal to cease 
intercourse with a sister who had sullied the family name. He was very fond, 
we are told, of watching the men while at work, and as they did not like to leave 
off while he was standing by, considerable dissatisfaction soon sprang up among 
them. Brindley told the duke of this fact, when his grace accustomed himself to 
leave the spot when the dinner-bell rang, returning at one o clock. 

“ He observed, however, that though the men dropped work promptly as the 
bell rang, when he was not by, they were not nearly so punctual in resuming 
work, some straggling in many minutes after time. He asked to know the 
reason, and the men’s excuse was that though they could always hear the clock 
when it struck twelve, they could not so readily hear it when it struck only one. 
On this, the duke had the mechanism of the clock altered, so as to make it strike 
thirteen at one o'clock ; which it continues to do until this day.” 

Although strict in this particular, he was a most liberal and kind employer, 
and was beloved by all who entered his service. Jis canal is justly said by Mr. 
“miles to have laid the foundation of the prosperity of Manchester, Liverpool, 
aud the surrounding districts. 

Another of Brindley’s works was the Grand Trunk Canal—a project involving 
many enginceriug works of unusual difficulty. His entries in his diary were to 
the last ludicrously misspelt, and they often puzzle his astute biographer. In one 
place he writes “ Sir Hare cud not ceep His Tamer,” which, being translated, means 
“his temper ;”’ while in recording the result of a division on one of the Duke's 
bills in the House, he enters “ for t® Duk 29 Me Jorete.” Brindley could get on 
very well without puseessing even the semblance of an education, and ere his 
death had constructed several hundreds of miles of excellent canals, some having 
very long tunnels in their course. 

The three other engineers whose biographies are included in these volumes— 
Smeaton, tennie, and Telford—were men of a somewhat different order, and one 
at least had the advantage of a judicious and careful early training. Smeaton 
Was intended for the law, but even in boyhood his mechanical turn and great 
natural ingenuity were clearly manifested, and as he grew older he begged his 
father earnestly to apprentice him to a mathematical instrument maker. Mr. 














meaton was an attoraey in good practice, and did not give up the hope of 


his Son succeeding him in it without reluctance and pain; but at length he di: 
sive way, and one of the results of that wise act is the Eddystone lighthouse. 
l'wo lighthouses had previously been erected on the Eddystone rock, Winstanley’s 
and Rudyerd’s, and, considering that they were of wood, and that their designers 
Worked without the experience of others to guide them, we must confess that 
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Mr. Smiles scarcely does justice to those structures, while he often forgets that 
they must have guided Smeaton to a right selection of form and material, and 
even shown him exactly where and under what conditions failure was to be 
apprehended. Smeaton’s lighthouse, as every one knows, is built of stone ; it 
was actually begun on the 3rd of August, 1756, and finished on the 17th of 
August, 1759. The light was first exhibited on the night of the 16th of October, 
in the latter year, and to this day the edifice still defies the fury of the waves 
and winds. More than once Smeaton endangered his life during the construction 
of the lighthouse, and his men were nearly washed off the rock ; but the engimeer 
himself was ever foremost at the post of danger, and he even fixed the screwsef the 
gilt ball at the top of the structure with his own hand, at a height of a hundred 
and twenty feet above the sea, ‘ Smeaton fixed the screws,” Mr. Smiles tells 
us, “ while standing on four boards nailed together, resting on the cupola; his 
assistant, Roger Cornthwaite, placing himself on the opposite side, so as to 
balance his weight whilst he proceeded with the operation.” Smeaton was also 
the engineer of Ramsgate and several other considerable harbours, and he sug- 
gested many useful repairs in the old London Bridge. 

It was left for Rennie to rebuild London Bridge entirely, and to make new 
and improved approaches to it. This great man was the son of a poor Scottish 
farmer, and was born on the 7th of June, 1761. Like Smeaton, he displayed at 
an early age a strong taste for mechanical pursuits, and the boy’s inclinations 
guided him in his choice of a calling. Under the humble tuition of one Andrew 
Meikle, a shrewd and intelligent man, and the inventor of the thrashing machine, 
young Rennie soon made great progress, and when he was fortunate enough to 
form a friendship with Watt, the inventor of the steam engine, his talents were 
‘ripe to the harvest,” and in a few years he produced some of the greatest 
works which exist in this or any other country. He constructed the Rochdale 
Canal and the Royal Canal of Ireland; he drained for the first time successfully 
the great Lincolnshire fens, by means of “ intercepting or catchwater drains and 
cutting down the outfalls to lower levels than had ever before been proposed ; ”’ 
he built Waterloo, Southwark, and London Bridges—achievements which would 
alone suffice to immortalize any man,—and he was also the designer of numerous 
bridges in various parts of the country. He was the first to sink his founda- 
tions beneath the bed of the river, and far beyond the reach of ita scour, so that 
his bridges stand now as firmly as on the day they were opened. He designed 
and carried to a successful completion the Kast India and London Docks, built 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse, made harbours for Holyhead, Hull, Leith, and other 
places, built or improved our most important dockyards, prepared the designs 
for the Hythe Military Canal, and raised up that majestic trophy of science, the 
Plymouth Breakwater! From this bare enumeration of his chief works it will 
be seen how full of valuable facts must be his biography, and Mr. Smiles has 
evidently spared no labour in the endeavour to render it worthy of one of the 
most distinguished of modern engineers. 
is nothing to surpass in instructive materials and in interest the life of the grave, 


In the whole range of biography there 


thoughtful, unassuming man whose remains lie among those whom England has 
delighted to honour in Westminster Abbey. It is impossibie to read of Rennic 
without feeling the most sincere and the warmest admiration, not only for his 
He was truthful, 


upright, laborious, and patient, and all his qualities were of so high an order that 


brilliant genius, but also for the excellence of his character. 


his history will remain one of the most profitable works of the kind in the 
language-—full of profitable suggestions for the young and the old. 

Thomas ‘Telford is the last engineer whose works Mr. Smiles has undertaken 
to deseribe in these volumes. 
herdsman, and all the training he received for his subsequent career was as a 


He, too, was born in Scotland, the son of a Scotch 
common mason’s apprentice. Genius, however, overcomes the obstacles of a 
lowly birth and station sooner or later, and Telford eventually travelled up to 
London, where his ability was soon recognized, and his energies found a wider 
scope. Among his greatest undertakings were the Ellesmere Canal, in the cource 
of which several elaborate and most beautiful aqueducts were constructed; iron 
bridges at Coalbrookdale, Sunderland, and many other parts of the country ; 
Peterhead, Dundee, and other harbours; the Gloucester, Berkeley, and other 
canals; an almost invaluable system of roads through North Wales and the 
Highlands of Scotland; the magnificent suspension-bridge over the Menai 
Straits, the St. Katharine Docks, and the Conway Suspension-bridge. It is 
impossible to discuss the merits of these grand projects, or to indicate the difii- 
culties against which Telford had to contend, within the limits of this article 
that he was a man of rare natural gifts, improved by diligent labour and study, 
his whole life conclusively proves, and Mr. Smiles pays but a just tribute to his 
fame when he declares that “every step in his upward career was nobly and 
valorously won.” He died in 1834, and found a grave within the majestic walls 
of Westminster Abbey. 

There is but one story, repeated in different forms, inscribed in these whole- 
some, manly volames—the old, old story, 80 admirably brought ont by Mr. Smiles, 
of patient perseverance and conscientious, diligent labour overcoming difficulties 
which seem insurmountable, and leading to a degree of prosperity and honour 


“reat connections.” 


often denied to the possessor of rank, influence, and 
Labour on courageously, cultivate your talents assiduously, and work with a pure 
and honourable motive, and success is almost sure to be the reward—such is the 
plain and simple lesson taught by these biographies. Nor can we omit to notice 
that humble, hopeful trust in Divine Providence which characterized all the great 
engineers whose deeds are now placed on record. Myddelton praying earnestly 
for success, Brindley looking to higher than earthly sources for support in his 
difficulties, Smeaton inscribing ‘“ Laus Deo”’ on the last stone of his lighthouse, 
and reverently acknowledging Divine assistance in the work, Rennie invoking 
the sacred blessing with almost the simplicity of a child, and Telford upon his 
knees at prayer when his friends came to congratulate him upon the success of 
the Menai-bridge—all present touching examples of that ruling confidence and 


belief in the Supreme Goodness whose unsearchable hand is over all our works, 
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and who ordereth all things in the end wisely and well. Genius, unsanctified by 
this homage to Him who conferred it, is but degradation, and its fruit is as the 
dust and ashes from whence we sprang, and to which the greatest and best must 
return when the “ few and evil days” are run out. 








INDIAN FORESTS AND GARDENS.* 


Ir is seldom our duty te call attention to such a thoroughly useful and practical 
book as this by Dr. Cleghorn : every page abounds in suggestions which will be 
of great service to the class of people for whose use and guidance it is intended. 
Every one possessed of land in India, or who may be engaged there upon building 
or engineering operations, will here find such information as would otherwise 
have been entirely beyond their reach, or at least very difficult to obtain; and yet 
this very information is almost indispensable for successfully carrying out the 
work upon which they are employed. 

We quite agree with the author when he says that “ Of all European nations, 
the English have been most regardless of the value of forests;’’ this is equally 
trne of the timber trees of our own country, and the natural forests of our 
colonies. The old woods have been recklessly cleared away, and when planta- 
tions have been made to replace them, which was seldom the case, the young 
trees were left to grow as best they could; it was not until very recently that 
they received anything deserving of the name of cultivation. Such important 
operations as those of pruning and thinning out the young trees, were too often 
entrusted to some poor, old, ignorant labourer, who did quite as much damage as he 
did good. If this was the state of things in our own country, we may oasily guess 
how much worse they were in the cclonies, and India probably fared worse than 
any other of dur possessions. It is true that rules existed designed to regulate 
the felling of timber, but these rules “ were violated everywhere.” There was a 
most wasteful and uncalled-for destruction of useful material. With regard to 
teak, which, as a ship-building timber, must be looked upon as one of the most 
valuable vegetable productions of India, we find that— 

“ The unrestrained liberty accorded to any individual to appropriate to him- 
self, under most liberal conditions, the unoccupied forests, contributed, in the 
first instance, to the prosperity of Moulmein; but a continuance of the same 
system tended to the extermination of the finest teak, thereby depriving the 
State, ina large measure, of a principal source of commercial prosperity.” 

This was not the case in Moulmein only, but wasthe same wherever the teak 
could be easily conveyed to the coast; good timber of this kind is, there- 
fore, very scarce, and much dearer than it was afew years ago. Public atten- 
tion had been directed to the state of the Indian forests by a paper brought 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1850; many 
botanists and travellers had also given their opinions upon this subject. The 
matter was at length taken up, and, about five years ago, Dr. Cleghorn was 
appointed Conservator of Forests in the Presidency of Madras. His first diffi- 
culty was in the obtaining of assistants who had any knowledge of the duties 
they were required to perform. The present work, which we learn was prepared 
at the instance of Government, will be an invaluable guide to these assistants 
in future. There are fall directions as tothe best way of doing all the operations 
the forester will be called upon to perform; and there are lists of trees arranged 
according to the purposes for which they are most suited. We then come to a 
division of the book which will be highly useful to those who have the superin- 
tendence of railway and other engineering works—a list of the trees, native or 
grown in the Presidency, with notes upon the uses to which the wood of each is 
adapted. 

The value of a work of this kind is greatly enhanced by its having a full and 
copious index : this has not been lost sight of by the author. It is illustrated 
by several lithographs and woodcuts ; and though their merit is not very high in 
an artistic point of view, yet they give a very good idea of the scenery of the 
country treated upon. There is also a sketch map of Southern India, showing 
the present distribution and extent of the forests of teak, sal, and sandal wood. 

India is capable of supplying nearly all those productions which we now obtain 
from various tropical and sub-tropical countries ; and we have not the slightest 
doubt that the book now before us will largely assist in developing the resources 
of India, in bringing about that result so devoutly to be desired. Already much 
has been done towards the extensive cultivation of timber-trees, cotton, tea, 
several of the spices, and a number of other plants. Of teak, 70,000 young 
trees are annually planted in one locality; in another, 450,000 trees are esta- 
blished ; and in other places endeavours have been made, on an equal scale, to 
ensure a constant supply of this invaluable product. 

“ The successful cultivation of the coffee plant is extending remarkably, and 
applications for grants of forest land pour in upon the revenue authorities” 
(p. 16). The same may be said of tea; in one plantation, near Kunur, there are 
2,000 plants growing vigorously, and “to ensure success it seems only necessary 
to provide a supply of workmen to teach the manipulation and separation of the 
leaves’’ (p. 18). Upon these and all other plants which are, or may be, grown 
in India, the planter will find a mass of useful information; but should he wish 
for a more detailed botanical account of any plant, there are sixteen pages of 
bibliography at the end of the book referring him to the volumes where it may 
be obtained. 





METALLURGY.+ 


Tne art of Metallurgy originated amongst the earliest races of mankind. The 
history of its origin is lost in the mists of traditionary story: but that it had 
birth when “ man was young,’ is proved by most ancient mythologies, and by 





* The Forests od Gardens of South India. By Hugh Clegh M.D.. F , 
& Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. ’ . eghorn, M.D., F.L.S. W. H. Allen 


+ Metallarsy: the Art of Extracting Metals from their Ores, and adapting t ; 
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the allusions of the poets and prophets who lived when the large masses of 
mankind had still a nomadic existence. 

Tubal Cain was “an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” Joh, the 
most ancient of poets, and Jeremiah, the prophet, clearly indicate an advanced 
knowledge of the arts of smelting and of refining metals. Hesiod, in his « Works 
and Days,’’ and Homer, in his Odyssey, describes several metallurgical Processes 
and their results: We are by no means satisfied that the burning brand plunged 
into the eye of the Cyclops is not typical of the process-of “ poling” copper, 
“The wood in contact with the copper,” says Dr. Percy, “‘is rapidly decomposeq. 
much gas and vapour are evolved, which cause the metal to be splashed about.” 
Homer’s description of the process of poling the giant’s eye reads like a rhyth. 
mical arrangement of the chemist’s words. 

However, there is no question that man, compelled by the necessities of hj, 
position, did, at a very early period in his history, arrive at a knowledge of the 
processes for fusing by heat the ores of many of the metals. It may be that the 
poet was not far wrong in supposing that the wandering races of the Caucasian 
valleys had observed the effects of a forest on fire, upon the metalliferous rocks op 
which it grew :— 


‘*« Whatever ’twas that gave those flames their birth, 
Which burnt the towering trees and scorched the earth, 
Hot streams of silver, gold, and lead, and brass, 
Descended down, and formed a glittering mass.” 


Old as is the art of metallurgy, the science is a very modernone. Commencing 
with the alchemists, who, with a strange mental obliquity, arising from the wild 
hypotheses which led them on, refused to see the truths they were for ever 
working out, we find the dim shadows of a coming day. The first chemists, 
awakening from this dream of transmutation, and amongst them Scheele, gaye 
to the art of smelting an ore the dignity of a science, and from that period 
metallurgy has been advancing. The processes, however, it must still be con. 
fessed, are, to a great extent, empirical; and although we have advanced by the 
dear lessons of experience to a greater economy of production, there is still, in 
many quarters, a disinclination to acknowledge the advantages, or to accept the 
aids of science. 











































































The metallurgical operations carried on in the British Islands are the most | 
extensive in the world, and yet, strange to say, our scientific and our techno. } 


logical literature has been without a complete work on metallurgy. A few years 
since, this want was to some extent supplied by Mr. John Arthur Phillips,* but 


that metallurgical chemist was compelled to confine his labours within narrow 
limits, and consequently his work, in many respects an excellent one, could not h 
embrace all those subjects which demand careful consideration in all their e 
details. + 
The work of Dr. Percy, now before us, aims at supplying this great want in ‘ 
our literature—although the deficiency does not exist in that of France or of th 
Germany—the want of a comprehensive treatise on the subject of metallurgy, on 
to which the student might be safely referred, and to which the practical metal. be 
lurgist might always turn for information, with the certainty of finding it. jes 
Dr. Percy is peculiarly fitted for the work which he has undertaken. With a th 
preparatory scientific education of a high class, he was placed amidst some of the on 
most important metallic manufactures of England, and imbibed a strong taste th 
for metallurgical studies ; to which, he tells us, he has almost exclusively devoted | 
his attention for twenty years. As the lecturer on metallurgy at the Government pr 
School of Mines for the last ten years, we can well understand that his attention kn 
has been even more intensely directed to the science than befcre, and all the of 
- advantages of this long study are given to the work which is now submitted to oni 
the world. ine 
This volume, consisting of 634 pages, is devoted to the consideration of fuel, hav 
copper, zinc, and brass, and the author informs us that “ this work will be com. 
pleted in one more volume.” 
Perceiving that the subject “ fuel’’ occupies above 200 pages in this volume: 
and that of copper 276 pages, we cannot. but think the consideration of % \ 
jmportant a metal as iron, involving questions of momentous interest to this aul 
country, and the discussion of all the problems now rife on the production 0 pa 
steel, will be slighted, if the author adheres to this intention. We must expres reli 
our earnest hope that the high interest of the subject, the necessities existing ng 
for a most elaborate examination of theoretical speculations and practical results; ; 
and the importance of giving to English scientific literature a reliable work aa 
the practice of iron-making, and its conversion into steel, will not induce Dr. ca 
Percy to bind himself to the production of only one more volume. In addition their 
to iron—tin, lead, silver, nickel, cobalt, and many other precious and usefil i 
metals must be treated of in a comprehensive manner. 7 = : 
This, the first volume of “ Metallurgy,” deals inan exhaustive manner W@ of rel 
fuel. The divisions on copper, zinc, and the alloy of these metals. brass, are aad mend 
less complete. It is not easy to give, within the limits to which our notice may 
such a work is necessarily confined, any extracts which shall convey to ™ thr th 
reader a correct idea of its scope and character. Perhaps the independes! heard 
manner in which all subjects are discussed will be shown as fully in the follow” shonk 
quotation on the question “‘ What is Coal?” as any other passage we ©! hand 
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“Tt is evident that it is not easy to frame a precise defitinion of the term ¢™ 
either in a commercial or in a scientific sense. The substances to which 
term coal is usually applied differ widely both in physical and chemical charact®™ 
All coal results from the decomposition of vegetable matter under special! — 
tions, and in degree of decomposition there is every stage. Thus, at one extre™ 
is lignite, some varieties of which closely resemble wood, both in composi™” 
and appearance ; and at the other is anthracite, which consists almost wholly @ 
carbon, and is in all respects unlike wood. Again, the proportion of eat 
matter, or ash, in coal is subject to great variation. Suppose a muineré ” 
consist of five per cent. of coal-like, black, combustible matter, in all — 
similar to undoubted coal, and of ninety-five per cent. of earthy matter, 2°” day 
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* A Manual of Metallurgy, or Practical Treatise on the Chemistry of the Metals. Lois 
Griffin & Co. 
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would designate such a mineral as coal. Then the question arises, what is the 
maximum amount ofearthy matter which can exist in coal? No definite answer 
can be given. In the present state of science I do not believe it possible to 
sropose an exact definition of the term coal. Geological position does not afford 
satisfactory grounds for a precise definition, for the mineral which was the subject 
of investigation at the trial in Edinburgh occurs in association with coal of the 
true coal-measures ; and true coal, so far as may be inferred from the assemblage 
of chemical and physical characters, is met with in other and more recent geolo- 
gical formations. Perhaps the nearest approach to a definition would be the 
following :—Coal is a solid mineral substance, more or less easily combustible, 
varying in colour from dark brown to black, opaque, except in extremely thin 
slices, brittle, not fusible without decomposition, not sensibly soluble in ether, 
benzole, chloroform, or turpentine, not containing sufficient earthy matter to 
render it incapable of being applied with advantage as a source of heat in 
ordinary fire-places, or in furnaces.” 

We must confess we are not entirely satisfied with even this definition. There 
are no portions of Dr. Percy’s book which are of more interest than those which 
deal with the history of scientific applications. He has laboured most assiduously 
to arrive at the truth ; and so earnest has he been to trace up discoveries to their 
origin, that we fear he has not been, in every case, quite just to the actual dis- 
coverer of the useful application of a scientific fact. All discoveries are the results 
of a series of inductive evidences; and the man who succeeds in placing the key- 
stone in the arch is areal discoverer, as without this all the previous labour would 
have been thrown away. 

Dr. Percy cannot be said to detract actually from the merit due to Murdock, 
who was, according to M. Charles Dupin, “ full of all the resources of genius and 
the wisdom of experience, so as to triumph over every difficulty ;” yet the follow- 
ing passage is not quite to our liking :— 

“ Large gas works were daily in active operation at Sulzbach, and yet the merit 
of the invention of lighting by coal gas was reserved for Mr. Murdock in 1792 or 
more than twenty years afterwards.” 

In giving a description of the retorts in use at the iron works of Sulzbach in 
1770, for the production of coke, Dr. Percy shows clearly enough that they were 
actually like large gas retorts, ‘‘ and the gas which issued in a continuous current 
from the vertical pipe at the back must often have taken fire, and produced a 
luminous flame.” Wedo not see why this gas should, necessarily, ever have been 
ignited. The inference we should draw from the fact that the illuminating power 
of gas was not applied until 1792, when it was used by Murdock (who was then 
engaged in superintending the construction of Watt’s engines in Cornwall), at his 
house in the small mining town of Redruth, would be that Genssane and others 
engaged at Sulzbach never saw the gas which issued from the vertical pipe 
ignited. 

The historical notices on copper-smelting in Great Britain are so interesting, 
that we regret our space will not admit of our transferring some curious facts to 
our pages. We hope especial attention will be drawn to the relations existing 
between the copper miner and the copper smelter, which Dr. Percy has fearlessly 
shown are not now in accordance with the knowledge afforded us by science. In 
the assays of copper, on the principles now employed, and which regulate all 
commercial transactions in this metal, the producer is a loser, and the buyer of 
the copper ores a gainer. : 

To every one engaged commercially with minerals or metals, this work must 
prove of the highest value. It is executed by a man having the most exact 
knowledge of the subject on which he writes, and he writes with almost an excess 
of caution. As a work of reference this “ Metallurgy” will be indispensable ; 
and its value is greatly increased by the extreme care with which all the draw- 
ings have been made, to scale, and by the delicacy and accuracy with which they 
have been engraved and printed. 








THE FIELD OF LIFE; OR, SOWING AND REAPING.* 


AMonG the numerous classes of novels, to which the prevailing mania for 
writing has given birth, is one which may be called the domestic moral novel, 
one far superior in our opinion not only to the fashionable, but also to the 
religious novel. To this latter kind of work indeed we confess an absolute dislike, 
not only because really religious doctrines are of too high a nature to be appro- 
priately mingled with love scenes or flirting gossipry; but also because the 
Writers of them, being usually, we might almost say invariably, persons of ex- 
treme, if not of extravagant views, are apt to add the licence of the novelist to 
their natural fervour, and so produce a melo-dramatic caricature rather than a 
picture of religion. Not that the domestic moral novel keeps or can keep religion 
out of sight ; its heroes and heroines are usually persons under the full influence 
of religious principle ; only they are represented as amiable and virtuous, not 
merely because they belong to High Church or Low Church. This class of novel 
may almost be said te have been invented by Miss Sewell, who has also been by 
far the most successful writer in it. And theugh we have somewhere seen or 
heard the present tale spoken of as resembling the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” we 
should ourselves look upon the authoress, for it bears infallible marks of a female 
hand, as a follower, and one who gives promise in time of proving no contemptible 
one, of the accomplished writer of “ Amy Herbert.” 

The “ Field of Life” is a well-conceived tale, with a good deal of novelty in 
the plot; though, as in all those novels which are of real excellence, the interest 
in fact arises much more from the way in which that is worked out, than from the 
plot itself; from the fidelity to nature of the different dramatis person, the 
degree in which they are kept consistent with themselves and in harmony with 
ne another ; and the manner in which their characters are developed by the 
events related, and reciprocally, the extent to which the events flow more or jess 
naturally from the characters of the actors. In all these particulars the writer 
before us has done her part well. The characters are such as we meet with every 
day ; some of them, indeed, too often. Captain Devonport, the hero, if we may 





* The Field of Life ; or, Sowing and Reaping. Saunders & Otley. 


so call him, though he is held up as a warning and as an example, is a pure male 
coquet, such as is too often met among those gallant wearers of uniform 
“‘who live in country quarters.” The heroine, Catharine Dealtry, is a gay 
light-hearted girl, not so much deficient in affection to her mother as subordi- 
nating that affection to an honest wish to be married, which, whatever those 


may say who profess to think only 


** Of love divine, 
Perfect, immaculate, unmixed, and pure, 
Such as the angels think so very fine,” 


is not only an universal feeling, but one so firmly implanted by a wise Providence 
in the female heart, that it is not only unreasonable, but almos impious to 
blame it. 

There are several other characters of course ; there is Fanny Mordaunt, 

a friend of Miss Dealtry’s, and Captain Maxwell, Devonport’s especial chum, 
both drawn with great truth and in perfect keeping ; there is Mrs. Dealtry, 
a very life-like portrait of an amiable but somewhat weak and over-indulgent 
mother; and Lord Carswell, a sort of model English nobleman, a kind of Lord 
Leigh, who, blessed with a high position and excellent abilities, devotes him- 
self rather to the task of doing good and spreading happiness around him, 
than to objects of political ambition. There is also a model clergyman, a friend 
of Captain Devonport’s, who almost of course has a model wife and a model baby, 
who though too young to be a voluntary “ gooseberry picker,’ performs all the 
duties of that interesting post not the less effectually for her unconsciousness; a 
squire who outruns his income, and who having accustomed his whole family to a 
life of outward parade and domestic meanness, has a family of daughters just such 
as might be expected from such a training. Lord Carswell marries Miss Dealtry, 
and by his affectionate but judicious care, develops the somewhat giddy girl 
into a sensible and high-minded woman; able to thank heaven for having cast 
her lot, not as she originally wished, with the frivolous and heartless Devonport, 
but with a partner of his solid sense and sterling virtues. For Catharino 
had been deeply smitten for a while with the attractions of the gallant captain, 
who, to do him justice, did not set aboutemaking love to her with any deliberate 
purpose of making a fool of her ; but who had really been fascinated by her artless 
disposition, and the evident sincerity of her admiration of him; and so had gone 
on heedlessly and selfishly till matters had got to such a point, that he could no 
longer evade the calculation, whether he had more regard for her than for 
himself, and whether his admiration of a partner whom, if he married, he would 
no longer be able to dance with, would be durable enough to console him for 
having to put down the leader in his tandem, and perhaps change the trap itself 
for a pony carriage; to shoot over a brace of dogs instead of a leash ; perhaps even, 
horrid thought, to wear dark-coloured gloves in dirty weather. The moment the 
calculation was duly summed up, there was no more hesitation about the gallant 
captain; he announced a bachelor trip to Italy before the lady’s face, which 
proved a needless piece of cruelty, as the next morning he received orders to join 
his regiment under orders for India. If his heart is wrung at seeing an unbidden 
tear force its way from Catharine’s eye when he announces his departure, it is but 
for a moment, and produces no other feeling in his breast but an inclination 
“almost to swear that he'll never do the civil by a woman again.” 

Many of our best writers have, as a general rule, avoided love scenes, and, when 
they have indulged in them, have proved the judgment which has dictated their 
more customary forbearance, by the complete failure they have made. Even 
Sheridan, that shrewdest of penetrators into human nature, broke down here, 
and was so entirely aware of his failure in such scenes in the “ Rivals,” that in his 
chef-d’ceuvre, the “The School for Scandal,” he avoided them altogether, and never 
brought his hero face to face with his intended sposa till the very end of the play. 
But our authoress is never more at home than in these most ticklish passages. 
We have them of all sorts, from the lively badinage of an incipient flirtation, to 
the serious impassioned converse which ends as all love-making should end. We 
will not rob the readers of half their pleasure by extracting the passages which 
most exemplify these remarks, but will point to the scenes between the heroine 
and her false and her true love as singularly skilful efforts in this style of writing. 
As we have said, Lord Carswell and Catharine are married; so too are Maxwell 
and Miss Mordaunt. Seven years afterwards, Maxwell, teaching his eldest boy to 
catch a ball by the side of Rotten Row, comes upon “ a hopeless and confirmed 
invalid” painfully basking on a chair in the sun, and with some difficulty recog- 
nizes his former active, handsome, careless friend Devonport, a victim of the 
jungles and rains of India, with no better hope than that the disease, which his 
doctors are beginning to pronounce paralysis, may prove to be only confirmed 
rheumatism. In his society he meets the Carswells, and the sight of Catharine’s 
developed beauty and unalloyed happiness, and his bitter reflections and late 
repentance, wind up the story and point its moral. The “ Field of Life” has 
really all the ingredients of a clever work ; and though we may not yet rank 
the authoress with the more practised Miss Sewell, whom she has evidently taken 
for her model, we recognize in her a kindred spirit, and an ability which only 
wants practice to become perfect. 








MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY.* 


Wiri the present facilities of migration to every part of the world, when 
business, pleasure, and health are leading a large section of the community to 
continual change of residence, a good work on climate, which should present a 
trustworthy account of the advantages of each locality in this respect, and strike 
a fair helence between them, has been long a great desi/eratum. It is the 
custom for the Englishman to abuse violently the climate of his country, and to 
imagine that almost every change must be one for the better; but when we are 
placed in the presence of the undeniable evidence of meteorological observations, 








edical Climatology ; or, a Topographical and Meteorological Description of the Localities 
PROP ony be Winter oa Summer by Invalids of various Classes both at Home and Abroad. 
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we are obliged to own that there are few regions in the whole world in which 
climate has so beneficent an effect on either character or health. If we compare 
with that climate which immediately occurs to most people as the most enviable, 
the Italian, it will endure the comparison. It has no such regions of eternal ice 
and snow as exist in the north of Italy, from which come the bitter gusts of the 
Tramontano, which make the warm rays of the sun of March or April a 
treacherous and insidious snare to the incautious traveller, nor has it any exten- 
sive malarial districts, such as those which prevail over nearly the whole western 
coast of ‘he peninsula, and carry the fever-poison of malaria far into the interior. 

We have one or two winds, indeed, which are in sufficiently bad reputation for 
their unpleasant effects, and the stubborn resistance they oppose to the advance 
of summer; but in Italy, popularly supposed to be the paradise of climate, there 
are but two winds without a bad character, the Levante and Pocaente, out of the 
eight which blow by turns all round the compass. The Sirocco, or south-east 
wind, in both summer and winter, utterly prostrates both mental and physical 
energy, and reduces both strong and weak to a condition of languid feverishness, 
out of which no effort of the will can rouse us, and must, by its continual recur- 
rence, have a powerful effect in permanently affecting the system. The Mezzi- 
giorno, or south, and the Libeccio, or south-west wind, both partake largely of 
the main features of the Sirocco. The Tramontano (the north), the Greco (the 
north-east), and the Mistral (north-west) are winds of the most searching cha- 
racter. The Tramontano of Naples, the Mistral of Provence, which extends to 
many parte of Italy, are winds in defence of which it is impossible to say a word. 
in their biting, cutting, and other unpleasant characteristics they seem always 
bent upon searching for the last remnants of vital heat in the very marrow of 
the traveller's bones, and carrying it away with them; and to add to their dan- 
gerous nature, they may follow or be succeeded by days of heat almost equal to 
those of an English summer. 

The truth is that the charges which are brought against the English climate 
with the usual exaggeration which characterizes an Englishman’s depreciation 
of things domestic, are very much overstated. The principal objections to English 
climate are its humidity, and the slow advance of summer. But even in its 
humidity it is not so much the excessive quantity of rain which falls as the time 
it takes in falling, which gives anybody a right to find fault with its usual 
atmospheric condition. The quantity of rain which comes down is much less 
than that which falls in the countries of the south ; but we have a much greater 
abundance of small rains and cloudy weather. But these again are but the 
necessary accompaniments of those causes which produce for us the most equable 
temperature on the whole, of any European country. If we could succeed in 
diverting the Gulf Stream to the south, so that it went down to increase the 
heat of the tropics instead of lessening the cold of the northern regions, we 
doubtless should enjoy a much dryer climate ; but our winters in all probability 
would be as intense as those of Labrador. 








It must be remembered also with gratitude toa cloudy sky, that Descartes 
voluntarily subjected himself to the influence of solitude and a gloomy winter in 
Holland, in order to duly elaborate his philosophy and produce the “ Trité de la 
Methode.” 

To return to the general subject of climatology, on which Dr. Scoresby Jackson 
treats at large in this volume, in the present advancing interest of the subject any 
serious attempt to improve the general resources of information must be regandeq 
with considerable indulgence. The author of this treatise has collected a gop. 
siderable amount of interesting facts together, and it will be found, at all events, g 
good introductory book for professional men, as well as for those who are only 
invalids, so far as to render change of climate, combined with amusement, a, 
object not so much of necessity as of preference. For the real invalid it can neyo, 
be advisable to trust to his own decision in such matters, and to consult ordinary 
books of information is often rather prejudicial than otherwise. 

There is a full account here of the climate of Algiers and its vicinity, as we}; 
as of Madeira and of the usual places of continental resort. Spain appears to ys 
to have required more extended notice, and since the author has treated of 
English colonies and dependencies, the absence of all notice of India is to hy. 


regretted. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Lovel the Widower. By W. M. Thackeray, author of “Vanity Fair,” 
“Esmond,” “The Adventures of Philip,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co,, 
65, Cornhill.—To the readers of the Cornhill Magazine, the sorrows and mishaps 
of the biographer of “ Lovel the Widower” must be well known; and we pity 
the person who has a taste for wit, humour, and good writing, that has not yet 
become acquainted with them. The common character given to Mr. Thackeray 
is that he is a crue] and remorseless satirist, that he delights in exposing the 
weaknesses of his fellow creatures, and has little sympathy, and no tenderness of 
feeling, for those who, in their progress through life, exhibit the common frailties 
of human nature. We look upon “ Lovel the Widower” as a refutation to all such 
imputations. The character of his heroine is exquisitely portrayed. It is that ofa 
young girl, who, with all disadvantages against her, is struggling to earn a 
livelihood by her own honest exertions; to retain her purity as a woman in the 
midst of vice ; to secure for herself independence, though she has been reared in 
the midst of dishonour; though her father had been a drunkard and a spend. 
thrift, and her mother a hypocrite and a pilferer. With all these drawbacks 
upon her career, she is seen steering her course, steadily as she can, compelled to 
conceal her personal charms by deforming her visage in the presence of “ Lovel’s” 
jealous mother-in-law, and his watchful prying mother ; beset by the addresses of 





_ one below her in condition, of another who is, according to her own description 


of himself, an antiquated amorous fool, she is really attached to one of her own age, 
and has to manceuvre with them all, in the hope she may at last attain a home, 


Of the immense quantity of caloric diffused over these islands by the Gulf | and honest independence. As the poor girl had to exhibit herself on the boards 


Stream during the winter months a faint conception may be made, when we 
know that it has been computed that the amount of heat which it diffuses through 
the Atlantic Ocean in one winter’s day would be sufficient to raise the whole 
atmosphere of France and England from freezing point to the heat of summer. 
For this beneficent arrangement we may well be content to put up with the 
showers which the western winds inhale from the bosom of the Gulf Stream, 
and then discharge upon the coasts of Ireland and Devonshire. 

If the atmosphere of Devonshire were not on this account so much more 
lumid than that of the eastern portions of England, it would be, as far as climate 
is concerned, the most enviable place of residence in the whole globe. As it is, 
its climate is one of undoubted hygienic resources, and many invalids were sent 
formerly to die under the biting assaults of the mistral at Montpellier, who would 
have met with restoration at Torquay. For those, however, to whom the humidity 
of Devonshire would be prejudicial, the author of this treatise puts forth promi- 
nently the advantageous position of the Undercliff in the Isle of Wight, and it 
is certain that in the case of many people, the loss of English comforts and 
English society is ill compensated by the superior brilliancy of the climate in 
Spain and Italy. 

Not to neglect, however, another general observation on English climate. The 
effects of a frequently clouded atmosphere on the character have been variously 
stated, but its advantages are rarely sufficiently allowed. Independently of the 
operation of a cloudy sky on temperature—as preservative of equability—there is 
no doubt that it is provocative of habits of industry, and helps to form that severely 
energetic character which Englishmen possess in common with the Dutch, though 
in a greater degree. Among many who have made observations of this character 
may be quoted Sir Humphrey Davy, also quoted by Dr. Scoresby Jackson. 

“Of all the climates of Europe, England seems to me to be most fitted for 
activity of mind, and the least suited to repose. The alternations of a climate so 
various and rapid constantly awaken new sensations, and the changes of the 
sky from dryness to moisture, from the blue ethereal to cloudiness and fogs, 
seems to keep the nervous system in a constant state of excitement. In the 
changeful and tumultuous atmosphere of England to be tranquil is a labour, and 
employment is necessary to ward off the attacks of ennui. The English nation is 
pre-eminently active, and the natives of no other country follow their object with 
so much force, fire, and constancy. , 
which is in itself a sufficient reply to the indignant question of the Constable of 
France, in Shakspeare’s Henry V.:-— 

** Dieu de Batailles ! where have they this mettle ?"’ 


‘* Where have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull ? 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns ? Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such vaiiant heat ? 
And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
Seem frosty? O, for honour of our land, 
Let us not hang like ruping icicles 
Upon our houses’ thatch, while a more frost people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich lands.” 


a, ae 


| of a theatre as a ballet girl to win a crust for her father and mother, so has she, 
as a governess, to wear blue spectacles to prevent her appearance being attractive. 
She puts on a mask to make out honest bread, and the skill of the author is 
shown in rendering her, despite her arts and artifices, attractive, and one cannt 
close the book without repeating the words of the author— 


“‘ My dear brave Elizabeth, as I look in your face, I see you have had an aw/il 
deal of suffering; your eyes are inscrutably sad.” 


The man who wrote “ Lovel the Widower” may be assailed as “asatirist,’” but 
to us it is plain no one cculd have created the character of “ Elizabeth Price,’ 
who was not, in the inmost core of his heart, of a kindly generous nature, one 
who had felt for the sorrows of others, and we feel certain never could be content 
to exhibit his sympathy in mere words. 





De la Rue’s Diaries and Pocket-books.—Among the numerous calendars that 
appear at this season of the year, none appear to equal in general excellence 
those issued by De la Rue & Company. They are beautifully printed, and 
either of their pocket-books would form a very handsome Christmas preset. 
The ladies’ pocket-book is enclosed in an elegant cover, lined with green silk, 
and altogether produced in a really artistic style. Tho larger description a 
no less elaborately, and indeed superbly, finished. As to the diaries a very 
casual glance shows us that they contain all the information one usually expec’s 
to find in such productions, while the arrangement for “entries” is all ths 
could be desired. The firm also issue very convenient little desk calendar, 
and a prettily designed almanac, for the study or counting-house. Upon the 
whole, Messrs. De la Rue & Company threaten to distance all their competitor 


in this class of publication. 


The Literary and Scientific Register and Alinanac. Kent & Co.—This 
something more that a mere “ Register and Almanac,” it is a very useful little 
work, embracing much valuable information in questions of science ; sont 
carefully prepared and most useful tables, and a mass of facts which ™ 
| render the pocket-book an almost invaluable companion to its possessor. M: 
Gutch, the author, has evidently bestowed considerable labour and trouble on bis 
unpretending “register,” and it will take the purchaser some time to exhaus 
the well-stored budget placed at his command. 








Booxs Receivep.— The Revised Code of the Committee of the Council of Edw 
tion, its Principles, Tendencies, and Details, considered in a Letter to the ve 
Bishop of Salisbury.” By James Fraser, M.A., Rector of Upton, Berks, * 
Assistant Commissioner on the Education Inquiry, &c., with an Appendix, © 
| viewing Sir James Kay Shuttleworth’s Letter to Earl Granville. London : Be 
| & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street.—“‘ Remarks on Homeopathy, being some replies, elict® 

by a Letter of Sir B. Brodie to “ Fraser’s Magazine,” Supplementary © ~ 
| Fourth Edition of “ Homceopathy and Hydropathy, impartially considered. ~ 
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Edwin Lee, M.D. London: John Churchill, New Burlington-street.— Notice of 
Ve ntone, Supplementary to Nice and its Climate, with Remarks on the influence 
of climate on Tuberculous Disease.” By Edwin Lee, M.D., &c. London: W. J. 
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and Modern. 1. The Prophets of the Ancient Testament. By Sir E. Strachey, 
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“Elements of the German Language.” By Frederick Otto Froembling, German 
Master at the City of London School. First part. London: David Nutt, 270, 
Strand.—“ History of Infantry, from the earliest times to the present.” By B. 
Stuart, Lieutenant Bengal Army. London: Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly.— 
“The Shadow of the Almighty.” By Newman Hall, LL.B. London: James 
Nisbet & Co., Berners-street.—‘‘ La Critique Francaise.’ No. XIII. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden; H. G. Bohn, 4, York- 
street, Covent Garden. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ara meeting of the Antiquaries’ Society a few nights ago, at Somerset House, 
a magnificent collection of early-printed books was exhibited, comprising some of 
the rarest and most valuable specimens in the country. The chief exhibitors were 
the late Prince Consort, Mr. Tite, M.P., Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Slade, 
and M. Libri. Earl Spencer contributed a beautiful specimen of early block 
hooks, the “‘ Sancti Johannis Apocalypsis,” with one of the actual blocks used in 
printing. Among the early Italian books, contributed chiefly by M. Libri, an 
“ Aristophanes,’ by Aldus, 1478, and a perfect copy of “ Dante,” printed at 
Florence in 1482, attracted great attention. There was also an edition of ‘ Lac- 
tantius,” 1468, said to be the second book printed at Rome. A fine folio copy of 
“Pliny,” with thirty-seven initial letter drawings, was one of the gems of the 
collection. The specimens of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other 
English printers, were very numerous. Among these was a copy of “ Cranmier’s 
Version of the New Testament,” printed in London, “at the syn of the Rose 
Garland, 1556,” said to be the only known copy. Of Guttenburg there were 
scveral beautiful specimens, and Trinity College contributed a splendid ‘ Editio 
Princeps” of Seneca. There was a choice collection of French “ Livres d’ Heures;” 
but perhaps the most interesting part of the exhibition was a case, contributed by 
Mr. Tite, containing about a score of the original Shakspearian quartos, most of 
them printed in his lifetime. Among them were copies of the “‘'I'wo Noble 
Kinsmen,” Yorkshire Tragedy,” “ Sir John Oldcastle,” and “ Lord Cromwell,” 
falsely attributed to him. There was also a copy of the “ Sonnets,” and of the 
first folio. In another case was the first edition of “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” 
containing the first three title-pages. Mr. Tite, M.P., read a paper on the 
collection. 

Monday being appointed for the funeral of his late Royal Highness, the Prince 
Consort, the reading-room of the British Museum will be closed on that day. 

_A new novel, by Mr. John Saunders, author of the charming story, “ A 
Shadow in the House,” is about to be published by Messrs. Lockwood & Co. 

Messrs. Richardson & Son, of Paternoster-row, and Dublin, announce a col- 
lected edition of Dr. Faber’s “ Hymns,” uniform with the ‘‘ Poems” lately pub- 
lished. These “ Hymns,” which have almost the influence of Wesley’s or the 

‘Olney Collection,” have been scattered far and wide, and many of which, 
although known, have not been published, are now for the first time to be 
collected in a handsome volume. 

A novel and useful idea has just been started by Mr. Bennett, of Bishopsgate- 
Street, which is a Juvenile Library upon the same principle as Mudie’s, except 
that the books are all adapted for the young, and the subscription for one volume 
1S only 10s. 6d., and for three volumes 21s. In place of the “ observing thumb- 
nail, one may anticipate the appearance of torn leaves, and a general stickiness 
of feeling about the pages. 

Mr. Foley has just completed the model for a bronze statue of Goldsmith, to be 
placed in front of Trinity College, Dublin, in company with the statue of Burke. 
q he attitude represents Goldsmith, when a student, walking along, and suddenly 
“ated by some striking thought suggested from the book he is reading. : 
ane Booth, of Regent-si:vet, is about to issue'a fac-simile reprint of the first 
edition of “ Shakspeare,” the famous folio of 1623. The first part is to contain 
on the comedies. In the production of this reprint the endeavour has been that, 
thee ae general appearance, the contents, and the peculiarities of each page, 
Rt pea no difference, with the exception in point of size ; so that it may be | 
completed ormly on the shelves with all good library editions. The work is to be | 
folio. A very ee parts. — There will also be impressions in royal 8vo., and in | 
1623 will be published ne af each play that was printed before the folio of 

The new sear ig ra glare y; to ve ‘ith those early quartos. | 
periodicals.” ieee ae with its usual amount of speculations concerning new 

3 ady there is announced a new monthly magazine, entitled ‘ The | 


Planet.’ vs 
wet,” to be conducted by Mr. Thomas M‘Nicoll. is.. 


tari; ~ceh professedly unsec- 


" wnat character, it is to take an active part with faith again. . --nticism. 
piles -& W. Chambers commence, on the Ist of January, 1862, a weekly | 
rannine en, to be called “The Book of Days,’ and it is said to be a kind of 
shone ee and exposition on the times and seasons, their events, 
Phones “We and associations, and will be profusely illustrated. Mr. William 
eery ecg announced a new journal of fashion, to commence on the Ist of 
ary, and to be continued monthly. It is to be named the “ Paris Elégant,” 


be edited by Madame la Comtesse Dash; the fashion department to be | 











Landell’s Girl's Own Toymaker. Square, cloth. 
Ladies’ Treasury. Vol. V. Royal Svo. cloth. 


Laxton’s (W.) Builders’ Price Book— 1562. 
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conducted by the Marchioness de Bberuis. Ie wil] be printed in English and 
illustrated with coloured engravings. A new magazine 18 alsu announcod, sup- 
plying a supposed want to the fashionable world, entitled ‘ London Society.” 

Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, has just published an engraving, by Mr. C. Knight, 
of Mr. E. Hopeley’s picture bearing the title, “The approach of the Muse.” 
Shakspeare seated on a bank, in an attitude of meditation, and in the act of com- 
position, is approached by the source of inspiration in the fairest of female forms. 
The likeness of the poet has been derived from a comparison of all the best 
portraits, somewhat idealized. 

The highly interesting collection made by the late Professor Quekett, F.R.S., 
has been disposed of during the past week, by Mr. Bullock, of High Holborn. 
The valuable library of scientific and other works having been sold, the auctioneer 
proceeded to offer the microscopes, telescopes, and general scientific instruments. 
The first lot, which attracted great attention, was an expensive and unique 
mstrument, which must have -cost a considerable sum, made by command of 
George Ill., for one of the Royal Dukes, by the celebrated Benjamin 
Martin, only realized £15. 15s., being purchased for the Microscopic Society. A 
microscope by Ross, fetched £25. Herschell’s own astronomical reflector 
telescope, by the aid of which most of his discoveries were made, and described as 
a 7ft. Gin. Newtonian, sold for only £11. Benjamin Franklin’s own loadstone, 
encased in ornamental brass, with the inscription, “ Benjamin Franklin, Boston, 
N.E., 1779,” was purchased by Mr. Balfour, of the Temple, for only one guinea. 
An interesting and very elaborate piece of glass work to show the circulation 
of the blood, fetched only half a guinea. 

A M. Ernest Hamel has been devoting his attention to ‘ Bloody Queen Mary, 
a history of the great Catholic reaction under Mary Tudor.” This “ History ” is 
preceded by an ‘* Essay on the fall of Catholicism in England.” 

A new journal—with the permission of the Government !—has appeared in 
Algiers. lt is entitled the Courier de UA lgerie. 

The indefatigable writer, and untiring subscription-hunter, M. de Lamartine, 
is now engaged with the last volume of a complete edition of his works. It is to 
be entitled “ My Political Life.”’ 


Errara.—The dates given in the second column of page 729, lines 5 to 25, 
should read one day later in cach instance—S8th for 7th, &e. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From DECEMBER 13ru to DECEMBER 19ra. 
A Catalogue of MSS. Cambridge. Vol. IV. | London Labour and London Poor. Extra 
8vo. cloth. £1. Hamilton. volume, 10s.6d. Griffin & Bobn. 


A Present Heaven. New edition. 12mo. cloth. | Mortlock (Rev. E.). Christianity Agreeable 
2s. 6d. Hamilton. to Reason. Second edition, 3s. 6d. Mac- 


A Christian Gathering of Leaves for Little millan., 
Ones. By Y.8.N. 16mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Moore (Daniel). Christian Consolation, 
Simpkin. 12mo. cloth. 5s. Kerby & Son. 

Anderson (Rev. J.). Memorable Women of Martin (Theodore). The Vita Nuova of 
the Puritan Time. 2 vols, Svo. cloth, 12s. | Dante. Square svo. cloth, 7s, 6d. Parker, 


Blackie & Co, Sou, & Bourn. 

Adcock’s Engineers’ Pocket - Book, 1862. | Norton (the Hon. Mrs.). The Lady of Garaye. 
Feap. roan tuck, 6s. Simpkin. | _ Post 4to. cloth. 7s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Balfour (T. A. G.). God’s Two Books, Crown Pictures of My Pets. Twelve coloured plates 
8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Nisbet. in envelope, 8vo. 1s. Groombridge. 

Bushnell (Horace).. Nature and the Super- Petersdortf's Abridgment of the Common 
natural. 3s.6d. Low & Son. and Statute Law, Second edition. Vol, II, 

Bullock (Rev. C.). The Syrian Leper. 12mo, Royal S8vo, cloth. £1,108, Simpkin. 
cloth, 3s.6d. Wertheim. Power (Rey. P. B.). Seripture Night Lights, 

Bunyan (J.). The Pilgrim’s Progress, and Ismo, 28. Wertheim. 
other Works. 4to. cloth, £1. 10s. Simp- Selwyn’s Nisi Prius, Supplement to, by D. 
kin. Power and F, 8. P. Wolferstin. 10s. 6d, 

Buck (Ruth). How Charlie Helped his Stevens. 

Mother. 1s. 6d. Hamilton. Seton's Forms of Decrees and Orders. Vol. 

Bonar (Dr.). A Stranger Here. New edition. I. Square 8vo, £1. 8s. Stevens, 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. Nisbet. Sandys (W.). Christmastide. Svo. cloth, 5s, 

Carter (T.). Medals of the British Army. R. Smith, 

Division III. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Groom- Stainton (T. H.). Family School Geography. 
bridge. 3s. 6d. Bentley. 

Casseli's Illustrated History of England. | Shakspeare’s Household Words. Illuminated 
Vol. If. New series. Royal 8vo. cloth. 6s. by Staneshy. New edition, 12mo, cloth, 
Cassell. 9s. Griffith & Farran. 

Charlesworth (Rev. Ely). The Ministry of | Southgate’s Thoughts. New edition, 8vo, 
the Bible. Crown svo. cloth. 2s. 6d. cloth, 12s. 6d. Griffin & Bohn. 
Wertheim. Simons (Henry Andrews). Laws relating to 

Croft (Dr. R.). A Handbook for the Nursery. | Railway Accidents. 12mo, cloth. 3s. 


ene 


12mo. 1s. Hamilton. ; | Stevens. . 
Daybreak by Cycla. 16mo, 28. 6d. Nisbet. | Stories of Christmas Tide. By author of 
Drew (Rev. W. H.). Solutions to Problems ‘The Sunbeam.” Feap. cloth. 2s. 6d, 

contained in a Geometrical Treatise on Conic _ Masters, . : ; 

Sections. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s.6d. Mac. | Smith (J. W.). Leading Cases. Fifth edi- 

millan tion. 2 vols. Royal svo, cloth, £3. 3s, 

. Maxwell. 


Fetherstone (W.). Primeval Symbols; or, 
the Analogy of Creation and New Creation, 
6s. Simpkin. 

Gesparin (Madame de). Heavenly Horizons. 
Crown Svo. morocco gilt, 6s. 6d. Hamilton, 


Stone (S.). Justice's Pocket Manual. Ninth 
edition. lZmo. 16s. Shaws. 

Shelton (E.). The Historical Finger Post, 
3s.6d. Lockwood. 


rr , ett eden ecident: Imo. 5s. 

Halliwell. Nursery Rhymes of England. — 2 ay Accidents, 12m 
ie “litior Ymo, cl 5. OK ‘ peemery , : : 

_—— edition. Imo. cloth. 4s. 6d. J. R. | Scattered Leaves. By Y. 8. N.. Second 
omitu. - ‘ha . " edition. l6mo.cloth, 3s. Siumpkin. 

Haulien (Rev. A. W.). The Queen of the Twining (E.). Readings for Mothers’ Meet- 


Holly Bush. 18mo, cloth, 2s, Simpkin, 
Home's Amusement. A Choice Collection of | Tavior (W. E.). “Mighty Through God.” 

Riddles, &e, 16mo, 2s. 6d. Griffith & Some accountof the Extraordinary Labours 

Farran. , of Mr. G, Muller. l2mo, cloth. 1s, 6d, 
Hullah (J.). History of Modern Music. 6vo. Wertheim. 

cloth. 6s.6d. Parker, Son, & Bourn, Tapp (W. John), An Enquiry into the Pre- 
Kinloch (Lord). The Circle of Christian Doc- sent Law of Maintenance, &c, l2mo, 4s. 6d, 

trine. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, Stevens. 

4s. 6d. Hamilton. Townshend (Ch. H.). The Three Gates. 
Knight (Miss Cornelia). Autobiography. 2 Second Edition. Post S8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d, 

yols. Svo. cloth. Fourth edition, £1. 6s. Chapman & Hall. 

Wim. H. Allen & Co. The Engineers and Contractors’ Pocket Book, 


ings. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 28. Werthein. 


Kingston (W. H.G.). The Fire Ship. 3 vols. 1862. 68. Lockwood. 
post Svo. cloth, £1. lis. Gd. Low & Sons, The United States and Canada, as seen by 
Landels (William). Path of Life. Crown two Brothers in 1558-1861. l2mo. cloth, 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Nisbet. is. Stanford. . 
Landell's Boy's Own Toymaker. Fifth edi- The Banking Almanack Directory, 1562. 


8vo. cloth, 58. Groombridge. 

The Dialect of Leeds and its Neighbourhood, 
Royal lZmo. cloth. 6s. J. R. Smith. 

The Grafted Trees; or, The Two Natures, 
By author of ** Good Shepherd.” Is. 6d. 
Wertheim, 

The Messiah. Svo. cloth. 188. Murray. 

Vaughan (C.J.). Lessons of Life and God- 
liness. Feap. Svo. cloth. 48. 6d. Mae- 


tion. Square, cloth. 2s. 6d. Griffith & 
Farran. 


28.6d. Grillith & Farran. 
7s.6d. Cassell. 


12mo. cloth. 48. Kent & Co. 


Levy's (M.) History of Shorthand Writing. millan. 
~" «lath, 58. Triibner. Vandenhoff. Art of Elocution. Third edition. 
aged Te td ls a Bo jular Account of Fy ap. 5s. Low & Sons. 
Missionary Trave SOUL so Crow ome Sermon: 2 7 
8vo. cloth. 6s. Murray. ai Wiliams D.), ae SEES. SEND. CEM 


: 5 ‘rhivy & jum 
Lowell's Poetical Works. An entirely new Wright (T.) A Mistory of Wound. Manners 


edition, including anew and revised edition and Sentiments Mm : Kaglend during Ciuc 
of the “ Biglow Papers.” Two volumes, Middie Ages. Feap. 4to. cloth, £1. Is, 
Feap. l2mo. cloth. &s. Low & Sons. Chapman & Hall. 
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soci£zkTIES. 


LEARNED 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
TavrspaY. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall ‘‘ On Light.” (Juvenile Lectures.) 
FerpayY. 
PHILOLOGICAL — Somerset House. 
Epithets “Obrimos” and “ Bridros.” 
mouth, 





**On the Homeric 
By R. F. Wey- 


SaTurDay. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall ‘* On Light.” (Juvenile Lectures.) 


THE 





SUPPLEMENT 


ro 

“THE LONDON REVIEW,” 
Containing 

LITHOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES, 


PRINTED IN COLOURS, 
To Illustrate the New and Remarkable 


THEORY OF LIGHT & COLOUR, 
By Mr. THOMAS ROSE, of Glasgow, 


WILL APPEAR 


On SATURDAY NEXT, December 28. 








NOTICE. 


All Commtnications on Editorial business must, 
without exception, be addressed to Tue Epitor. 





——— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C RYSTAL PALACE~—CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVITIES AND HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS, 
Commencing on THURSDAY, December 26th. 
GRAND BAZAAR AND FANCY FAIR, 
Crowded with Toys, Christmas Presents, and New Year's 
Gifts, in every variety. 

The largest CHRISTMAS TREE ever seen, 
Magnificently Decorated and Brilliantly Miuminated. 
BLONDLN ON THE HIGH ROPE, DAILY AT ONE. 
At Two o'clock the inimitable MACKNEY; BRIAN and 
CONELLY, the Parisian Buffos; and STEAD, the 
PERFECT CURE, 

At Four o'Clock, a new 
PANTOMIMIC DBAMA, 


In which M. Bionnry will sustain the character of “‘THE 
APE,” and introduce some of his most astounding Feats.— 
Miss ApELE BLoNpIN will appear as the ‘“*‘ DROWNING 
CHILD.” This performance will take place on the newly- 
erected and elegantly-appointed Stage in the Centre Transept. 

The interesting story upon which the plot is founded is 
briefly told. Fernando, the Proprietor of a Plantation on the 
Coast of Brazil, is waiting the arrival of his wife and child 
from England, but the vessel conveying them is wrecked before 
the eyes of the husband, who succeeds in saving his wife, and as 
he believes, his wife only. The child is rescued by the Ape 
and concealed in a cavern, where he is carefully tended by his 
sagacious preserver, leaving the father and mother in despair 
at their supposed loss. Meantime the monkey incurs the dis- 
pleasure of the peasants by the mischievous tricks he practises 
and is at last shot by Sam, who tracks him to the Grotto, and 
there discovers the concealed child, who is restored to his 
parents at the moment that the faithful Ape expires. 

The Wreck Scene, as well as the Scene of the Plantation, has 
been designed and executed by Mr. F. Fenton, of the Hay- 
— 1 a re, —— produced under the direction of Mr. 

enry Coleman. The Incidental Music 4 ‘on- 
ducted by Mr. Manns. ee on on 

Open in CHRISTMAS WEEK at Nine. Admissi 
Friday, ONE SHILLING; Saturday, HALF-A-CROWN. 
Children under twelve, and Schools, half price. ‘ 


RYSTAL PALACE.—On and after Thursday, 
_ December 26th. ONE O'CLOCK—M. BLONDIN’S 
ASCENT on the HIGH ROPE. TWO O’CLOCK—MACK. 
ta ae ol and CONELLY, and STEAD. FOUR 
‘CLOCK—PANTOMIMIC DRAMA, introducing M, :. 
DIN and Miss ADELE BLONDILN. Seite: _— 
Great Christmas Tree, Fancy Fair, Iduminated Promenade 
Orchestral Bands, Great Organ Performances, &c., &c. , 
OPEN AT NINE. COME BY EARLY TRAINS. 


fa and MKRs. GERMAN REED, with 
ve Mr. JOHN PARRY, give their ‘“‘ POPULAR 
ENTERT AINMENT” EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) 
at Eight; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS. at 
Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION 
14, REGENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s. : Stalls. 3s... 
Stalbchairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge at the 
Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and Wood 8, 201, Regent-street 
Ms. GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbiddy (song, ae Mamma 
wen't bring me out), Mr. JOHN PARRY will relate 
musically the vicissitudes of a ‘**‘ COLLEEN BAWN.”’—NO 











PERFORMANCE on MONDAY EVENING, by Order of 


the Lord Chamberlain. 


— ——— 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
- —On THURSDAY, December 26, and EVERY EVEN- 
ING, to commence at Seven, with the Comedy of BLACK 
SHEEP, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Howe, Mrs. 
pre eo Mrs. Wilkins, &c. After which a New 
Jbristmas Pantomime, entitled LITTLE MISS MUFFE 
AND LITTLE BOY BLUE; or, HARLEQUIN AND OLD 
DADDY LONGLEGS. Scenery of the openimg by F © mi. 
and of the Harlequieede by U Conn. = " Rushists, Louisa 
deeey, Charles Leclerea. ™188 Rosine, Mr. G. Beckett, and 


THU - i = mMvrning Performance of the Pantomime on 
SDAY, Jan. 2nd, to commence at Two, conc 
Half-past Four. ‘ : — 








OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. — Under the Management of 
Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. Unpre- 
cedented Combination of Attractions for the Christmas 
Holidays. 
BALFE’S GREATEST SUCCESS.—THE NEW OPERA, 
and the NEW COMIC PANTOMIME. 


On Boxing Night, Thursday, December 26th, 1861, and 
following evenings, will be presented the New and Original 
Grand Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, entitled 

THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. Supported Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. Santley, Mr. H. Corri, 
Mr. George Honey, Mr. Patey, Mr. A. St. at? Mr. T. 
Distin, Mr. Wallworth, Mr. Eagene Dussek, Mr. C. Lyall, and 
Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 








After which will be produced (written wer by J. M. 
Morton), a Grand Comic feet ISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
entitle 

HARLEQUIN GULLIVER; or, a Trip to Brobdignag, 
a Peep at Lilliput, and a Flying Visit to Laputa. 

With entirely new Tricks, Transformations, Decorations, 
Machinery, Dresses. 

New splendid SCENERY, including the GRAND TRANS- 
FORMATION SCENE, by W. CALLCOTT, in which will 
be represented new and patent effects never before attempted 
on the Stage. 

Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Mrs. Gulliver, Mr. F. Payne. 

Principal Danseuse, Mdile. Lamoureux, supported by the 
Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. The Harlequinade sustained b 
the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, H. 
Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and Miss Jenny Lauri. 

NOTICE.—A Morning Performance of the New Pantomime 
will take place on WEDNESDAY, January lst, and on every 
succeeding Wednesday till further notice, commencing at Two 
o’clock. Carriages to be in attendance at Four. 


Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4 4s.; Dress 
Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Box-office open daily from Ten 
till Five. Commence at Seven. Places booked without charge. 


INE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
ictures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
vy Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T.JERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

















HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established A.D. 1834), 39, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C., London.—The friends of the Society, and the 
general pu'lic, are respectfully advised that any assurances 
effected within the present year, will have the advantage of one 


year in every annual Bonus. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 








Ost on LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 

TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Ear] of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 

Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 

Henry Powuall, Esq. 
DrrecrTors. 

Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 
BANKERS. 

Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid. 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may ereate. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


*‘The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance un which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

‘*The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 4, 5», 12,086 911 
1860 4, »5 18,557 0 6 


“It will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
factory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s. 
5d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

‘* Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting {'; 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to.c — ct 
of Parliament, conferring additiony) rai b ~ vu the . 

«As the close of the yes y vat will bring us to the period 
prescribed for -’ p ” audtion of the Business, with a view to the 
Lae weLU of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in makirg the 

resent the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


advanced.”’ 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


Company. 


| 
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| 
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| UNITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 


Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 9 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates, 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager 








NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager, 


ee 


HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIEtTy 

ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE, at reduced rates 

for officials in or under the several Government Departments 

a _ Paymasters of the Army, Navy, and Militia, . 

ife Assurances in connection with guarantee 

advantageous terms to the Assured. Granted om 

Forms of Proposal and every information to be obtained 
2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 








neta 
WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THESECURITy 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This a ma ly Policies insure against ACCIDENT o, 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extr, 
remium. 
. Sums of money may be ns yan at interest, for fixe: 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 
Prosrxctusrs and Forms on application to the Hg, 
Orricgz, 355, Strand, London. 


HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE.—9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 


Is NOW, 
IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BUSINEss 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN 

THE WORLD, 


I.—BONUS SYSTEM. 


THE LAST BONUS for the Seven Years ending December 
1859, yielded Additions on the Sum Assured of from £1 12s, 6d. 
on the most recent Policies, up to £3 6s. per Cent. per Annum 
on the oldest Policies, which was equal, on an average, tp 
from £50 per Cent. to £107 per Cent. of the Seven Premiums 
paid, and was one of the Largest Bonuses ever declared by 
any Insurance Company. J 


II.—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE 
ON DEMAND. 


Casu Vatve is allowed at any time from the issue of s 
Policy on a strictly equitable scale, by which neither retiring 
nor remaining Members are benefited at the expense of the 


IIIl.—FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
InvgESTED Funps, £3,700,000; ANNUAL REVENUB, £430,000, 
LOCAL AGENTS. 


Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall. 
Benton Seeley, bookseller, Islington-green. 


Robertson & White, Accountants, 4, Princes-street, Bank, E.C, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Proposals lodged at the Head Office, or with any of the 
Agents, before 31st December, will secure participation in the 
above advantages, aud also One Bonus more than proposals of 


later date. 
HUGH McKEAN, Central Agent. 
London, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, Cornhill, 
Noy., 1861. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNIO) 
: ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Temporary Orrices—34, Gracechurch-street, E.C, 
Capital, £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers and Co.), 

Chairman. ; 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. (Trowers and Lawson), Vic 

Chaiman. 
Jeremiah Coleman, oe (J. and J. eee 
Charles Curling, Esq.(Charles Curling & Co. 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, & Co.). 
Henry Ghinn, Esq. (late of Victoria), 39, Euston-square. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and Fisher). 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (Samuel Hanson and Son). 
George;Harker, Esq. (G. Harker and Co.). 
Frederick William Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris). 
Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisons & Crosfield). 
David Hart, Esq. (Lemon, Hart, & Son). 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas & Francis Hicks). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, & Co.). 
John Humphery, jun., Esq. (Humphery & Son). 
Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshua, Brothers, & Co.). 
William Leask, Esq., Eastcheap. 
William Lee, Esq., M.P. (Lee, Son, & Smith). 
Andrew Lusk, Esq. (A. Lusk & —— 
John Robert Thomson, jun., Esq. (J. R. Thomson & Co.): 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. (Hills & Underwood). 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones & Co.). 


ManaGer—Henry Thomson, Esq. 
Bayxers— The London and County Bank. 


Soxrcrrors—Messrs. Marten, Thomas, & Hollams, Mins 
lane. Fire 
The Directors are prepared to accept proposals for 
surance on all descriptions of pronerty: . , foe 
rs oe pate. -2 vy aby combination with other ° 
thin thout bein? tariff for MERCANTILE BUSLNESS ™ 
been adjusted on the principle of classification, ¢ 
premium pro ortionate to the risk. 
a .vuuission will be allowed to solicitors and agents. is 
Forms of proposal and all information can be obtaive 
the temporary offices of the Company, 34, Gracech 
E.C, 











| other. 








——_——_ 
TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAl 
WAY (New York Division) —COUPONS dt 
of January next, will be PAID in LONDON at the ; 
of London, or in NEW YORK, at the Banking How 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman, and Co. 
No, 10, New Cannon-street, Dec. 6. 1861. 
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SASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

FIRST and SECOND CLASS RETURN TICKETS, Ordi- 
nary and Express, taken on TUESDAY, 24th December, and 
intervening days, will be availabie for the RETURN JOURNEY 
on any da =p i and including TUESDAY, the 3ist. 

On CHRISTMAS DAY the s will run the same as on 
Sundays, aod SPECIAL TRAINS will, in addition, be run as 

jows : “ J 
on Cambridge to Norwich, Bury, Peterborough, Wis- 
beach, Lynn, and intermediate Stations, in connection with the 
6.45 a.m. Down Train ex London, due in Cambridge at 9.40 

‘m., and from the same Stations to Cambridge, in connection 
with the Up Train leaving Cambridge for London at 9.50 a.m. 

From Ipswich to Framlingham, Aldborough, Lowestoft, Yar- 
mouth, and intermediate Stations, in connection with the 7.10 
g.m. Down Parliamentary Train ex London, due in Ipswich at 

0.50 a.m. P P . 
l Morning and Evening Trains will also be run on the Hadleigh 
Branch, in connection with the Main Line Trains. 


By order, 
London, December Ist, 1861. J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 














S ESTATE STEWARD.—A gentleman— 

a thorough man of business—offers his services ; highest 

references. Alpha, care of J. W., 17,Old Burlington-street, 
London, W.—P.S. He at present holds a confidential position. 





—_—_——— 


EOLOGY and MINERALOG Y— 

J ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


T)\RAWING MODELS.—J. D. HARDING'S, 
Complete in hard wood £1, 11s. 6d. 


Winsor & NewrTon, 38, Rathbone-place, London, and all 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


LLUMINATION.—Boxes of Colours and 
Materials ; Outlines; Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 

diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Srecrmun 

sg hg Tyrgs, and information for authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT 16,GROSVENOR-.- 

STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communications are to 
be addressed. 


PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


[yy OB Aces CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
— STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 

250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 

Hyde-park. 


CCOUNT BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 


44 hand-made papers, ruled various patterns, on the shortest 
notice, suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies, 





























ETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
cuted with the greatest despatch and economy. 








NOE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
CORONET, and INITIALS, in every variety of colour, 
or stamped plain, free of charge. 


GUPERIOR 





DRAWING, TRACING, and 
INDIA PAPERS. 





SOLICITORS’ DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 





requisite for the Office. 





LL kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS, 
. STUDENTS’ CASES, TRAVELLING DESKS and 
BAGS, Library and Office INKSTANDS. 


(\HILDREN’S BOOKS in great variety. 











BRANCH CONDUCTED ON 
pm Ph premises, thereby insuring strict economy ‘and 
-Spatcnh, 


VERY 


tt 





YARD-PLATES ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 





5( BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 





REAL MOROCCO CARD CASE, 1s. 





1 )Q() BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 3s. 


ee 


————— 





L( 1 )() EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, 3s. 6d. 





Estates GIVEN FOR LARGE OR | 
small orders, | 


FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 86, Fleet Street. j 





WATERPROOF CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 
In great variety of Scotch Fabrics, suited for all Seasons and Climates, and perfectly adapted for Yachting, Travelling, and the 
Sea-side, from One Guinea. 


SCOTT ADIE solicits the honour of an in 


tion of his NEW ABERDEEN AND PERTH LINDSEY WOOLSEYS, and 


: § SPUN SILKS for LADIES’ DRESSES AND PETTICOATS. 
SCOTCH SHAWLS, MAUDS, CARRIAGE, AND TRAVELLING RUGS, in great choice. Also, the REAL VICUGNA 
- and HIMALAYA SHAWLS and CLOAKINGS. 
ALL KINDS OF SHETLAND SHAWLS AND VEILS AND SCOTCH HOSIERY. 
KNICKERBOCKER AND HIGHLAND SUITS FOR BOYS. 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL 
Ss cCOoOT rT 
115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF 


TARTAN WAREHOUSE. 
A DIE, 
VIGO-STREET. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
ent. 


MOURNING at their Establis 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


Mourning Costume of every 


urope. 


description is — Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 
2 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. 


Families will effect a great saving by 


forwarding their orders to THIS EsTaABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 





ENDERS; STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as eannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
31.15s. to 331.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5/. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 3/. 3s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 3/. 3s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1/, 8s, to 100/,; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW.- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ..........0566 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. Od. to £6 Os, each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 7s, each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Se CN SI gti ps ncndccmnssbponbv bene cnanan 4s. per gallon, 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 3}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
12s, 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
20s. to 273. per, dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black he ool wr table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Brushes, Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 4, la, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, em yhatically sanc- 

tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best e | for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, an indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the reGuLar use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 


able Chemists throughout the empire. 


| 
| 


} 
| 


| 








CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR, 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
at 36s., 42s., and 48s, per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
21s. and 30s, per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 363. 42s. 485. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ............ssscecsseees 245, 308. 45 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

EY ce tsnsvczecvenceissessnecotedscss 368.428. 48s. 4, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s, 488.608. 4, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 368, 483. 608. to 1208. y, 
RTE GUE: sense crosscketinsesanece 608. 668.758. 45 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 45s. 60s. 663.783. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Post-ollice Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





| ig ILVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s, per foot. 


The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably siraple, and con- 
sequently less liable to yet out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged, 

“ We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost,”’ 


Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials, 
CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoin's-inn-Fields, London. 








U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s. Od.; 21b. 40. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
lls.; 12 lb. 22s.; 241b. free of carriage, #s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 





—_— 





iyo ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’S 


COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 


Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con- 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 


Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lls. each. Tuomas KeratinG, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 
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ALHAMBRA, TUSCAN, GRECIAN, EGYPTIAN; 
ALSO, 


FLORAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 


BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB), 
Agents for Tyés Registered Hyacinth Glasses, ornamented in the highest style of Art, as above described. 





These Glasses are the most artistically executed Vases for the cultivation of the Hyacinth ever offered for 
sale; they also form the most elegant style of Vase for Cut Flowers. 
Plain, 4s. 6d. per dozen to 2s. 6d. each ; ornamented, 1s. each to 21s. per pair. 
A DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

The “ Victoria,’ “ Eugenie,’ and “ Imperial’’ sets, including Hyacinth Roots, and supports, 21s. per 
set; the “Empress” and “ Nonpareil” do., do., 25s. These sets consist of a Triple Hyacinth Glass, and 
two No. 1 Hyacinth Glasses; they are ornamented in various styles, and, as Drawing-room Ornaments, 
cannot be surpassed in artistic beauty or elegance of design. 

“THE FLORAL GUIDE,” 4th Edition, now ready, 
And may be had free and post paid on application. 

THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS OF IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS SENT CARRIAGE PAID. 
Collection “'Q.”’ for Conservatory and Sitting-room ; Collection “R.” “for the Ornamentation of the 
Flower Garden. 


2) Spleridid Named Hyacinths in 20 varieties. 30 Assorted Hyacinths. 


Decoration, 21s. | 
40 ” 9 Tulips 29 20 ” 100 ” Narcissus. 
100 ‘ - Crocus ,, 10 a 100 a Tulips. 
10 », Ixias. 100 - Crocus. 
2 »| Japan Lilies in 2 varieties. 100 a Snowdrops. 
10 » Anomatheca crnenta. 8 om Lilies. 
6 - - Polyanthus narcissus. 12 ia Gladioli. 
| 50 4, Ranunculus. 
25 ™ Anemones. 


HALF COLLECTIONS, 10s. 6d. 





BARR & SUGDEN, Seedsmen and Florists, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB). 








MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name ou the back. 


107%, REGENT STREET, 


Turee Doors FroM ViGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 








CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S 
NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 





CRAMER & CO, 
By greatly increased facilities of manufactare, have been enabled to REDUCE their New MODEL PIANO. 
PORTE in elegant Rosewood Cases, to a net price of Thirty-two Guineas, delivered free at any railway 
station. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged within six months from 
the date of purchase, if returned free of expense. 
201, REGENT-STREET. 





PIANOFORTES 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, REGENT-STREET, 
Have for SALE or HIRE the best of every Description, selected with the utmost care from the Factories of 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, & ERARD. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD 
Execute all Kinds of REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. 
Workmen only employed. 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


The most highly-skilled 





HARMONIUMS. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S 
LATEST LIST OF PRICES IS NOW READY, and may be had on Application, at 
201, REGENT-STREET. 








—— 


ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREar 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, 4, 


ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID for 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION 

STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Stati ~~ 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application «. 
P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and 2 
Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London. 
of their Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland, 





AGENTS In Great Britain :— 


Aberdeen—Mr. James  F. ; Huddersfield—Mr.H.G reares 
Wood. Hull—Messrs. A. L, Flemin> 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 8. & Co. J 
G. Fielden. Leeds—Mr. J. P, Cc. West 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, wood 5 


C.E. Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin 
Birmingham — Mr. Adam fa ae ig = J. McInnes, 
Dixon. Manchester—Messrs, Morr, 





Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. and Sutton. 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds, | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T y 
Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. |  Cathrall. a 
Dundee —Mr. R. J. Niven.’ Nottingham—Mr. G, p 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. | Hughes. : 
Forest of Dean—Mr. T. Nichol- Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 

son, Lydney. Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark 
Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. Southsea—Mr. T. Chees. 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby man 


and Son. Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitts. 
Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot ker. 
Cheesman. 


Forgien :— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Conr. 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 

Belgium— Messrs. Breuls, | South Russia—Mr. Willian 
Bros., Antwerp. Baxter, Nicolaeff. 

Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W., Is. 
Georgetown. bister, Adelaide. 








HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indis- 


— to personal attraction, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, 


compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes Spots of Incipient Decay, and polishes 
and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness. Price 2s. 9.1. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for ““ROWLAND’S ODONTO.” 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION! ! ! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Svofteninz, 


| Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 


a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 


' and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 





‘ 


clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 


— — —- a i ee 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throvgh- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 

AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinsty 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Liglt- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and # therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris.—‘‘I haye frequently prescribed Dr. d 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reaswa 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Poysician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sare- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘I invariably preseribe Dr. de Jough* 
Ou in preferen.e to any other, feeling assured that I ani re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manu‘actured com 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicme '8 
destroyed.” 

Ds. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital.—"' 
have frequently recommended persons consulting me to mas* 
use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. I have been well satis 
tied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure oil, we 
fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance» 
indicated,” 


Dr. pk JonGu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver O1 is sold 
only in Impsriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4. i 
Quarta, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signs 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE, *- 
respectable Chemists and Drggists. 


BOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C- 





Cavction.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


— 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTIO*, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, REY; 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. d. apered 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the ext 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled Pr net 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never pure’. 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the tone 
stamp, with the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlioro vr als 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testu 7 
accompany each bottle. . 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russe+ 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 28, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTs, 
COMBINING THE USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
OFFICES AND SALB ROOMS, 

139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO RVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity; is the best 
for all descriptions of work ; is simple, compact, and elegant in 
design, and is suitable alike for the Family and Manufacturer. 

Manufacturers of Foor’s Parrnr Umerruia Stanp. A 
tasteful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an 
Umbrella. 

IJlustrated Prospectus, with Testimonia's, Gratis and Post free, 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may he seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 




















AFETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using 
FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umpratias cannot be 
either stolen or taken in mistake. They are ornamental and 
occupy but little space. Manufactured by the Wureier & 
Witsow Sewing Macatne Company. Offices, 139, REGENT- 
STREET WEST, LONDON. 


Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free. 














NEW MUSIC. 


HE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
The new grand successful ey by M. W. BALFE, 


now performing at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden. 


The popular songs sung by Miss Louisa Pyne: 


Pretty, lowly, modest flower .................. 2s. 6d. 
A loving daughter’s heart . ................00008 2s. 6d. 
ee ND GE BOE csi ppteicecannsnensecgesonis 2s. 6d, 
The popular songs sung by Mr. W. Harrison : 
Hail, gentle sleep ...............408 sseaweaioinans 2s. 6d. 
Tho’ we fond men all beauties woo............ 2s. 6d. 
The celebrated Drinking Song.................. 3s. Od. 


The popular songs sung by Mr. C. Santley : 
The bliss for ever past (in G. flat or E.) ... 2s. 6d. 
How peal on peal of thunder .................. 2s. 6d. 


Appison, Horirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 


HRISTMAS SONGS.—“TheGOOD RHEIN 


WINE,” the most powerful and telling song of profes- 
sional and amateur singers, with piano and band parts for an 
orchestra. Also, 

“CALLER OYSTERS,” the melodious echo song of the 

Bonnie Fishwife, with piano and band parts. By J. Gray. 





CuarrEett & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


E WER & Co’s MUSICAL LIBRARY.—the 
_4 largest establishment of its kind in the world—is now 
OPEN to subscribers. London subscribers receive two guineas’ 
worth of music, to be exchanged twice a week ; country sub- 
scribers, four guineas, to be exchanged twice a month; annual 
subscription, two guineas. Each subscriber will be presented 
with one guinea’s worth of music. Prospectuses gratis.—Ewer 
and Co., 87, Regent-street, London. : 








HRISTMAS BELLS—“Christ came to Earth 


upon this Day.’ Song by Gap, the words by Joun 
OXEN ForD. ‘* The sweetest Christmas Song we ever heard,’’— 
Review. Sent free for 15 stamps. Ewer & Co.’s library, 87, 
Regent-street, London. 





if OBERT COCKS & CO.’s LIST of 
' MUSICAL PRESENTS for the Season. 

THE BURLINGTON ALBUM of Pianoforte, Vocal, and 
Dance Music for 1862, finely illustrated and elegantly bound, 15s, 

N.B.—A few copies remain of the issue for 1861. 

TH E HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies for Piano, by W. 
-Cattcorr. 12s. 

THE ADORATION, Sacred Melodies for Piano, by W. 

Cattcorr. 12s. 

N.B. —These two admired Works are each finely illustrated 
in oil, by Baxter, and elegantly bound. 
, RECOLLECTIONS of WALES. Welsh Airs for Piano, 
’ Barntey Ricuarps. Illustrated, 21s. 

BEAUTIES of BEETHOVEN. 
CiLLcorr. 10s. 6d. 
Bete OF BEETHOVEN (31). English Words, by W. 
‘ILLS, Cloth boards. £1. lis. 6d. 

‘RINLEY RICHARDS’S VOCAL ALBUM. 6s. 
nt RIMBAULT on the Pianoforte (with Specimens of 
music). Royal 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, £1. 16s. 
HOPKINS and RIMBAULT on the ORGAN. Royal 8vo. 
ards. £1.11. 6d. 


BEST'S CHORUSES (139) of HANDEL. Oblong folio, 
cloth boards. £3. 3s. 


THE TYROLESE MELODIES. 3 vols. boards. Each 12s. 
7 CHELCHER'S LIFE of HANDEL. 8vo. cloth boards, 


For Piano, by W. H. 


ROBERT COCKS 7 = ‘ M 
PIANOFORTE, £3 * C08 NEW DRAWING ROO 
N.B 


upwards ANOFORTES for HIRE from 10s. a month and 


Copious Lists of Musical Presents Gratis and post free. 


London: Ropest Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W. 


HEAP MUSIC.—The first house in the 
world to ~ a complete oratorio for 2s. and 1s. 4d. 
was the firm of ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington- 
street, London, W., where may be had Handel's Messiah, 
complete, arranged from Muzart’s score, by John Bishop, of 
Cheltenham, at the unprecedentedly low price of 1s. 4d. A Book 
of the Words of (1), Messiah; (2), Israel in Egypt; (3), The 
Creation; with the Music of all the Recitatives, Airs, and 
Duets, edited by John Bishop; each Book, 6d. N.B. Speci- 
men pages of 21 oratorios (the original two shilling handbooks) 
gratis and postage free. 


London: Rossrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W., 
publishers to the Queen. 








HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. No. 2. 


January, 1862. Price Half-a-Crown. Contains :— 


CAVERNS, by Prof. Anstep, F.R.S. 

LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE, by the Ep:tor, Illustrated by 
Tuffen West, and G. H. Ford. 

THE FLOWER ANIMALCULE, by P. H. Gosss, F.R.S., 
Illustrated by the Author. 

COTTON, by Dr. Lanxestsr, F.R.S., Illustrated by Taffen 


West. 

GRASSES, by Pror. Buckman, F.L.S., Illustrated by J. B. 
Sowerby. 

THE REFLEX THEORY AND DR. MARSHALL HALL, 
by G. H. Lewns. 

SOLAR CHEMISTRY, by Paor. Hunt, F.R.S., Illustrated 
by a coloured diagram. 

OPTICAL PHENOMENA OF THE ATMOSPHERE, by G. 
F. CHAMBER». 

Reviews—Quatrefages’ Unity of the Human Species; Hulke 
on the Ophthalmoscope, &c. &c. 

Several carefully prepared articles on the Progress of the 
various Branches of Science, by leading writers, and other 
interesting matter. 


London: Ropert HarpwicKke, 192, Piccalilly, and all 
Booksellers. 


y E YHE ATHENZUM.—-From October the 5th, 
the price of THE ATHENAUM has been THREE- 
PENCE. 

Thirty years ago, when THE ATHEN UM came into the 
hands of its present proprietors, its price was Eightpence, and 
its contents, with advertisements, forty-eight columns. Con- 
vinced that the circulation of Literary Journals was restricted 
by high price, and that every advantage offered to the public 
would bring increase of circulation aad authority, the Pro- 
prietors reduced the price one-half—to Fourpence. The ex- 
periment succeeded, and cheap Literary Journals became 
the rule. 


The Proprietors have always held to the principle then 
proved. They have given to the public the benefit of every 
change in the law, increasing the size without increase of price, 
until the average has become double its former size—above 
ninety-six columns. 


The Proprietors, taking advantage of the abolition of the 
Paper Duty, therefore resolved that from the 5th of October, 
the price of THE ATHENASUM should be reduced to 
THREEPENCE, 


HARLIE THORNHILL; or, THE DUNCE 
OF THE FAMILY, appears Monthly in BAILY’S 
MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


‘* We do not find in any of the monthlies a racier tale than 
‘The Dunce of the Family.’ It is quite equal to ‘Tom 
Brown.’ ’’—Dorset Chronicle. 


London: Barty, Brotugrs, Cornhill. 


JARIS ELEGANT; JOURNALof FASHION. 
Printed in English, Illustrated with beautiful Coloured 
Engravings, occasional Pieces of Music, Embroidery, &., will 
appear on JANUARY Ist, 1862, commencing with an inte- 
resting Romance by the Countess Dash, en :tled ‘* Beauty and 
Devotion,” Paris Chit-Chat, Musical and Theatrical. 








W. Tuomas, Publisher, 26, Brydges-street, Covent Garden ; 
and aold by all Booksellers and News Agents. 


Price 2s., or post-free for 26 Stamps. 








Now ready, price 5s., cloth, 


HE 
WRITING. 
By Martruras Levy, Short-hand Writer. 


To which is prefixed the system used by the Author, 
TruBnkgER & Co., Paternoster-row. 


NOTICE. 
] ETTS’S PUBLICATIONS for MS. Purposes 
A 


are sold by every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and | 


embrace— 
LIBRARY CATALOGUES, from 5s. to 45s. 
ANALYTICAL INDICES, from 4s. to 1s. 
EXTRACT BOOKS, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, Weekly and Annual, from 2s. 
RENT, CELLAR, STABLE, and GAME BOOKS, from 2s.6d, 
SERMON, PARISH, CHURCH, and other REGISTERS, 


SCIENTIFIC LOG BOOK, for Noting Meteorological | 


Data, &c. 
MEDICAL DIARIES, LEDGERS, and VISITING LISTS, 
READING EASELS for INVALIDS, from 21s. 
PRIVATE COPYING MACHINES, from 15s. 
TRAVELLING SECRETARIES, complete, from 30s, 
DIARIES, in above 100 varieties of form, -size, and _ price, 


from 6d. to 14s., combining French with English days of | 


week and month. 
Descriptive Catalogues, with Almanack for 1962, gratis. 
Letts, Son, & Co., London, E.C., Stationers and Mapsellers. 





_ Now ready, price Is., 
ENETIA: a LETTER to BONAMY PRICE, 
Esq. By HENRY GRENFELL. 
James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 











Now ready, Second edition, price 6d., 
POPULAR VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. By A. J.B. Berrsronp Hore, Esq. 
don: Jawes Rrpewar, 169, Piccadilly. Maidstone: 
Wearanen Week-street ; C. J. Cooxs, Middle-row, and all 
Booksellers, 


HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND | 





—_- a = — 





Cas ret ass BOOK §., 


THE LIVES AND EXTRAORDINARY ADVEN- 
TURES OF THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. New Rdit'on, with Llustrations by Edward Corbould. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN : the Story of their Lives. 
By Mrs. Nawtow Crostaxp. With Lilustrations by Birket 
Foster. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By W. J. Bro- 


puktp, Eeq., F.R.S. Illustrated Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., 
cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


CORTES and PIZARRO: the Stories of the Con- 
uests of Mexico and Peru, retold for Youth. By Ww. 
Jatton. Finely Mlustrated by John Gilbert. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE FAVOURITE STORY BOOK: a Series of 
Tales for Young People. By Axpnaraaw, Mary Howrrr, 
Miss Mutocn, and others. With Lllustrations by Absolon. 
Square 16mo. cloth gilt, 52. 

THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE: a Series of interesting 
Scientific Experiments. By Jawas Wytps. With Llustra- 
tions by Portch. Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 

YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: a Boy’s Book 
on & Boy's own subject. By Hexry Mayarw. With Ilus- 
trations by Joun Giteeer. Feap. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF ROBIN. 
SON CRUSOE. By Danret Deron. With new and original 
Illustrations by Zwecker. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE CLASSIFIED BIBLE: an Analysis of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and Classification of their contents under 
distinct heads. Edited by Dr. Eanrr, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the United Presbyterian Church. Illustrated, 
with Maps. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 8s. 6d, 


AUTHORS OF ENGLAND: A Series of Portraits 
of Eminent Literary Characters. With Memoirs by Henry 
Cnortry. Second Edition, imperial 8vo. cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: being 
a Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections from the 
Writings of the most celebrated Authors. By Henry 
Sovutngats. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, antique bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

SUNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY: a Book of Rural 
Poetry. Illustrated by a series of exquisite Photographs. 
Small 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 


London: Grirrin, Boun, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Nearly ready, feap. 8v0., 
NHE POET OF THE AGE.—A Satirical 


Poem; with Introductory Remarks on the Decline of 
Poetry, and Critical Notes. 


London: Ronrrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly, 


Just published, uniform in size with “In Memoriam,’ 
N INDEX TO “IN MEMORIAM,” in 
which every separate clause is referred to under the 
headings of one or more of the principal words contained in it. 
Price 2s. cloth limp, or 1s, 6d. for binding up with “ In Memo- 
riam.”’ 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


—— ——— —-— 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’'S AND RIVINGTON’'S 
ANNUAL REGISTER, 
Lately published, in 8vo., price 18s., 
| VHE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of 
} the History and Politics of the YEAR 1860, 
Rivinctons: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin 
| & Co.; Houlston & Wright; Cowie & Co.; J. Capes; Smith, 





Elder, & Co.; E. Bumpus; J. Waller; J.Thomas; L. Booth: 
A. Cleaver; Upham & Best; Bell & Daldy ; Willis & Sotheran ; 
Bickers & Bush; W. Heath; J. Toovey; and J. Wheldon. 


on 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 

Now ready, with a Coloured Title, 5s. cloth, pp. 320, 

| NOMETHING for EVERYBODY ; AND A 
GARLAND FOR THE YEAR. 

| By Joun Timns, F.S.A. 

*.* In this work the Memorable Days of the Year, its Fasi« 
and Festivals, and Picturesque Events, such as are usually 
named in Almanacs, are here historically illustrated and 
»opularly explained, Together with Original Sketches of Folk- 
ioe, Domestic Life and Manners; Gardening and Rural 
Economy, &e. 

London : Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


HE LAMENTED PRINCE CONSORT. 
A MEMOIR OF HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


by Joun Timns, F.S.A., with a finely engraved steel-plate 
Portrait, will be published in a few days. 


Locke woop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


DR. HUNT'S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH. 
Recently published, Post Svo., price 38. 6d., post free, 
()* STAMMERING AND STUTTERING : 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. 
By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.8.A., F.R.S.L., &e. 


' 

‘* Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compendious 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of 
| stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- 
ing, and of important practical value. To all interested in the 
matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume.’’—Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


| Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. 
| London: Loweman, Garen, Lonouas, & Rowgrts. 


Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 
Stamps, 
| TJ ISEASES OF THE SKIN; 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
} by cases. By Tuomas Het, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
| Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. This new Edition contains a Chay cer 
oa the Turkish Bath. 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incura- 
ble clase to the curable.— Lancet. 


London: T. Ricwarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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MAYNE REID'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
In feap. Svo., cloth gilt, 5s. each. With Ilustrations. 


RUIN ;: on, THE GRAND BEAR HUNT. 


ODD PEOPLE 


‘ OY HUNTERS 
> THE BOY TAR 


THE DESERT HOME f 
THE FOREST EXILES THE BUSH BOYS 
THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS | THE YOUNG YAGERS 
Also, in feap. Svo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each, 
THE WAR TRAIL | THE QUADROON 


Loudon : RovuTLEDGE, a & Rovurizepes, Farringdon- 
Street, 





This Days is published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico-Polemical 
Riddies Interpreted. By An Oxvp-CLotugs PHiLosorner. 


London: Groror Maywantne, 8, King William-street, Strand. 











By REV. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A. 
POON AND SPARROW 


Yrevéey and Vap—Fundere and Passer ;— 
or, English Roots in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Price 


Panxer, Son, & Bourn. 





This Day, Post 8vo., 6s. 6d., 
HE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. 





By Jounw Hvertan, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College and in Queen's 
College, London; and Organist of Charterhouse. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bovey, West Strand, 








This Day, Foolscap 8vo., 6s., 


own AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 
By the Rev. CuHartes Kinos_ey, 


Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
London; Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 





This Day, Two Volumes, Post 8vo., 16s., 


(y00P FOR NOTHING; OR, ALL DOWN 
HILL. 
By G. J. WaytTe MEvvrI“ue. 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 


This Day, price 2s., 


ETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. BEN- 
JAMIN DISRAELI, M.P., on the PRESENT RE- 
LATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH THE COLONIES. By 
the Right Hon. C. B. Appxuriry, M.P. With an APPENDIX 
of Extracts from Evidence taken before the Select Committee 
on Colonial Military Expenditure. 


London: Parxgr, Son, & Boven, West Strand. 








Immediately will be published, in One Vol., crown 8vo., 
N U G FE OBRESTIC &. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS WRITTEN AT THE 
SEASIDE. 

By Surevey. 

Reprinted chiefly from Fraser’s Magazine. 


CONTENTS, 
I. At the Seaside. 
Il. The Sphinx. A Discourse on History. 
I, a who are Not Respectable. A Lay Sermon. 
IV. On Noneonformity. A Plea for Freedom, 
V. William the Silent: the Earliest Teacher of Toleration. 
VI. A Critic on Criticism : a Ramble in the Spring-time, 
VII. Our Romance : a Letter from Lancelot. 
VIII. Terra Santa: a Peep into Italy. 
IX. The Leader of the Opposition, A Plea for Party. 
.. The Statesmen of the Tories. 
XI. Politics in the Parish. By the Rector. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dovetas. 
London: Hamruton, Apams, & Co. 





JOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
: Phas HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 





NS) >) Re eee selieagabesnnssanienis ls. 6d. 
RE EE Ar ls. 3d. 
> 5 ree ae eee, 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 1s. 6d. 

Exercises .....00s0... ls. 6d. 
CARRE, WEE BSI TROUBD cco iccenscsceascccenacccccscss ls. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes..............ccccccccessceses ls. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes ..... intiesaune ee eee 1s, Od. 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 

- —— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 

Tm Fontaine's Fables ..............csecccsccosecccesesees ls, 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards. 





( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 


Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supphed | Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 

by post on | names and their several works. 

receipt of | List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 


& postage 
stamp. 


List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
| German List. 2 
\ Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 








GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 
y JOHN FIELD bas now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent's-quadrant. 














HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 
nearly 3) Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday hook for 
‘he young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 
at 12s. Ser t post free from FIELD’S Great Bible Warehouse, 


Me 7 R een’ s-juadravt Every family should bave this pretty 








SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 





—— 
a. 


— 





In a few days will be issued, Part I., containing the whole COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d., in appropriate 
binding, a Fac-simile Reprint of the FIRST EDITION of SHAKESPEARE,— 


“THE FAMOUS FOLIO OF 1623.” 
In the production of this Reprint the endeavour has been, that as regards general appearance, the Contents 
and the peculiarities of each Page, it may truly be said— ; 
** One sand another 
Not more resembles ” 


Than it the original; alteration being alone in respect to size, so that it may be placed uniformly on tho 
shelves with all good Library Editions of the Poet. 


To be completed in Three Parts, eich of the same price ; there will be also impressions in royal 8vo., and in 
folio. A very limited Edition of each Play that was printed before the Folio of 1623, will be publisheg 
separately, to match with those ‘ Early Quartos.” 





L. BOOTH, 807, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 





Just ready, in post 8vo. cloth, Antique, 


ROMANTIC EPISODES OF CHIVALRIC AND MEDIAVAL FRANCE, 


Done into English. By ALEXANDER VANCE. 





London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Just Published, handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d., 


THE HALLOWED SPOTS OF ANCIENT LONDON. 


By ELIZA 


METEYARD (Silverpen). 


Engravings by C. W. SHEEREs. 


A few Copies will be issued at One Guinea, printed on Toned Plate Paper, and elegantly Bound for 
Presentation. : 


E. Marlborough & Co., Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





ORKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 
and PRIZES, &c., published by Messrs. SEELEY, 
JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, Fleet-street. 


I. 
With Six Engravings, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
OILS AND TRIUMPHS; OR, MISSION- 
ARY WORK in the WORLD’S DARK PLACES. 
By Harriet Warner Evwis. 
Sretry, Jackson, & Haururpay, 54, Fleet-street. 








II. 
In 18mo. cloth, price 2s., 
'"HB?SoOoEH BIBL SC. 
By Arce SomMERTON. 
Sertry, Jackson, & Haturpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


—— — — 





IIT. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. THOMAS 
X GAJETAN RAGLAND, B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and Itinerating Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society in North Tinnevelly, South India. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Tnomason Perowng, B.D., Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Sretey, Jackson, & Hauirpay, 54, Fleet-street. 





EVs 
Third Thousand, Frontispiece, cloth, 5s., 
x34 SHADOWS ON LIFE’S PATH- 
WAY. 
By the Author of “‘ Doing and Suffering. 
Sreriry, Jackson, & Haturpay, 54, Fleet-street. 








casscaeaaibag = 
Ninth Thousand, Steel Frontispiece, price 5s., 
Saaieeaaatiasl YEOMEN : Life in a Farm in 
the Nineteenth Century. 
By Marra Lovisa CHARLESWORTH. 


Srrtey, Jackson, & Haturpary, 54, Fleet-sireet. 





vi. 
Second Edition, cloth, price 5s., 
}t ELP FOR THE HELPLESS. By W. B. 
MacxEnzrr, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’s, Hollo- 
way. ‘‘ We therefore pray thee help thy servants, whom thou 
hast redeemed with thy precious blood.” 
Szeriey, Jackson, & Hauurpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


nies VIL. 
With Maps, price 5s. cloth, 
\ GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HOLY 
* SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. E. A. Litron, M.A., Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Durham, and late Fellow of Oriel College, 


Oxford. 


Sgevey, Jacxson, & Haurwrpar, 54, Fleet-street. 


33 vu I. ine neenene oats 
Twenty-fifth Thousand, with Steel Frontispiece and Title, cloth, 
price 5s., 

‘Pas MINISTRY OF LIFE. 

By Marra Lovisa CuarLeswortn. (Ready. 


SerLey, Jackson, £ Haturmar, 54, Fleet-street. 


IX. 
Fifth Thousand, Frontispiece, cloth, 5s., 
: eee. MEMORIES: 
or, The Echoes of a Mother’s Voice. By Mrs, Cazzy 


Brock. 
Seevry, Jackson, & Hauurpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


“. X. 
Fourth Thousand, with Engravings, cloth, 5s., 
ITVERS IN THE DESERT; 
Mission Scenes in Burmah. 


By the Rev. Joun Battie, Author of ‘ Memoirs of 
Hewitson,”’ 


SEELEY, Jackson, & Hatuipay, 54, Fleet-street. 








XI. 

Sixty-sixth Thousand, with Eight Engrayings, cloth, 5s., 
N INISTERING CHILDRE., 
By Marra Lovisa CHARLESWORTH. 

Srexiey, Jackson, & Harurpay, 54, Fleet-street. 








XII. 
With Frontispiece, a Cheap Edition, price Half-a-Crown, 


cloth, limp, 
N INISTERING CHILDRE’. 


By Marra Lovisa CHARLESWoRTH. 
Szxerey, Jackson, & Haturmay, 54, Fleet-strect. 


XIII. 
Fourteenth Edition, with Portrait, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
pe’ G AND SUFFERING. Memorial 
of E, and F, BICKERSTETH. 
By their Srstrr. 
SEELEY, Jackson, & Haturpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


XIV. ees F 
Third Edition, Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d., } 
OMAN’S SERVICE ON THE LORD> 
DAY. 


By the Author of “England’s Daybreak.’ With a Prefs 
by the Lord Bishop of RocuEstER. 


SgeELEy, Jackson, & Hawurpay, 54, Fleet-street. 
XV. 
Fourth Thousand, Frontispiece, cloth, 5s., 
(er ; or, the Mountain Clamberers: 
Tale of Progress. 
By Janz ANNE WINscom. 


Sretey, Jackson, & Hatiipay, 54, Fleet-street. 





















XVI. 
With Engravings, Second Edition, cloth, 5s., 
NGLAND’S DAYBREAK ; or, Narmatt® 
“4 of the Reformation in the Fourteenth and follo™™ 


Centuries. m 
By the Author of ‘‘ Come to the Supper. 


Serer, Jackson, & Hacurpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


XVI. 
With Forty Engravings, crown 8vo., cloth, 68.5 
EAR OLD ENGLAND; a_ Descriptio? ° 
our Fatherland. Dedicated to all English Childre®- 
Seztey, Jackson, & Hattrpay, 54, Fleet-street- 
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Price One Shilling ; Free by Post for thirteen stamps, 


“THE WAY OUT? 


A LETTER ADDRESSED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE EARL OF DERBY, 


IN WHICH THE 


THE OVER-CROWDED TOWN HOVEL, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE ARB CONTRASTED. 


BY HENRY D. DAVIES. 
London: LONGMAN & Co., and all Booksellers. 


EVILS OF 





On December 18th, in One large Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. 


THE EXTRA VOLUME. 
THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK: 


COMPRISING :— 


THE NON-WORKERS. By Heyry Maynew. 
PROSTITUTES. By Bracesrince Hemmyne. 
THIEVES AND SWINDLERS. By Jouwn Bivvy. 
BEGGARS. By Anprew Hatiinay. 


With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY on the Agencies at present in operation in the Metropolis for the 
Suppression of Crime and Vice, 


By the REV. WILLIAM TUCKNISS, BA, 
Chaplain to the Society for the Rescue of Young Women and Children. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCENES AND LOCALITIES. 


“This volume forms the ‘extra’ or concluding volume of this extraordinary work. Its contents are 
entirely original, either supplied by the Police Authorities or gathered from the unfortunate parties them- 
selves; and in addition to numerous deeply interesting autobiographies, the work contains reliable statistical 
and social information, showing, not only the actual state of the dangerous and vicious classes of the metro- 
polis, but what is doing for their reformation and elevation.” 


The Work is now Complete, in Four Vols., price £1. 11s. 6d., cloth. 


—_————__ 





London: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 





HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME 
FOR 1861, 


Consisting of 832 super-royal 8vo. pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and Varied Reading, and Embellished 
with 178 superior Engravings by eminent Artists, may be had, on application to any Bookseller, for S1x 
Suites, in cloth boards. For School Prizes, Gift-Books, or Birth-day Presents, Copies may be obtained, 
elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. and 9s. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME 
FOR 1861, 


Containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Illus- 
ration, Practical Discourses, Poetry, and interesting Stories for the Young, enriched with about 130 first-class 
Engravings, may be had for Six SuIL.iNnes in cloth boards ; or in an extremely elegant style of binding, price 
7s. 6d. and 9s. 


Lonpon: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





On Thursday, the 12th December, was published, 
THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Price Fourrence, of 


TRAE YEAR 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
ENTITLED 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, 


CONTAINING 


AL 


L ROUND, 










V. Picking up a Pocket-book. 


I. Picking up Soot and Cinders. Ick ; ; 
VI. Picking up Miss Kimmeens. 


III. Picking up Terrible Company. 
1. Picking up Evening Shadows. 


IV. Picking up Waifs at Sea. 
VII. Picking up the Tinker. 








SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW SERIAL, 
A STRANGE STORY, 


Will be completed in March, when 


NEW NOVEL, BY MR WILKIE COLLINS, 


Will be commenced. 
iblished in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., also in Monthly Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.; and by 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. 





CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEWEST NOVEL. 


Just Published, Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s., handsomely Illustrated, 


HE Ww ILD H UN TRESS S. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 


Author of “The Scalp Hunters,” “The War Trail,” &c. 


London: WARD & LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published in crown Svo., 5s., 


LITTLE DORRIT. 
Forming the New Volume of the CHEAP EDITION of 
Mr. DICKENS'S WORKS. 


PICKWICK PAPERS, 5s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 5s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 5s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 4s. 

BARNABY RUDGE, 4s. BLEAK HOUSE, 5s. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ, 3s. 6d. | CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 3s, 6d. 
Cuarman & Hawt, 193, Piccadilly. 


OLIVER TWIST, 38. 6d. 
DOMBEY AND SON, 5s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 5s. 
AMERICAN NOTES, 2s. 6d. 








Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. ad., 


MAGNA - CHA RTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
4% a GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Fac-simile of the 
Original D. cument (A.D. 1215), preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Armsand Seals of the Barons ELABOR- 
ATELY EMB LAZON ED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. Copied 
by express permission. 


London: Joun CampEn Hlorren, Piccadilly, W. 





DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &e. 
Royal 18mo, cloth, price 4s., 


With a Portrait of the Author, and Four highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel, . 


IGHT THOUGHTS on LIFE, DEATH, 

and IMMORTALITY; and a P b 
the Book of Job. eee Se eee oe 
By the Rev. Epowarp Youne, LL.D. 
with the early quarto editions, 
and Notes by James Nicno.s. 


London: Witut1am TreGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street 
Cheapside. : 


L Revised and Collated 
With a Life by Dr. Doran ; 


SALE’S KORAN, 
New edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


ALCORAN of MOHAMMED, with Explanatory Nutes 
taken from the most approved Commentators; to which is 
added a Preliminary Discourse, by Groroer Sate, Gent., and 
Memoir of the Translator, and with various Readings and 
Illustrative Notes from Savary’s Version of the Koran. Fine 
frontispiece, &c. Complete edition. 

London: Wititam Trac, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


—— -— 





DR. PERCY'S WORK ON METALLURGY. 
Now Ready, with Numerous Illustrations, carefully drawn to 
Seale, One Volume, 8vo., 21s., 


N ETALLURGY: the Art of Extracting 


Metals from their Ores, and adapting them to various 
Purposes of Manufacture. 

By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.8., Lecturer on Metallurgy at 

the Government School of Mines, 

FIRST DIVISION.—Physical Properties of Metals, Metal- 
lurgical Processes ; Slags—luel, Wood, Peat.—Coal, Charcoal, 
Coke.—Materials employed in Construction of Furnaces.— 
Fire-clays.—Copper, Metallurgical Chemistry, Copper-smelt- 
ing.—Zine, History, Metallurgical Chemistry.—Brass, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 





THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S TRAVELS. 
Now Ready, with Map and Sixteen Illustrations, 
Post 8vo., 6s., 


POPULAR ACCOUNT of MISSIONARY 
TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Davip Livinestonr, M.D. 
Condensed from his larger work, 
*.* Of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels 36,000 Copies have been sold 


Also, Uniform with the above, 
THE STORY OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON’S 
LIFE. By His Son. Portrait. Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 
*.* Of Buxton's Life 18,000 Copies have been sold. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF HIS 
DISCOVERIES and RESEARCHES at NINEVEH. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 
*,* Of Layard’s Travels 30,000 Copies have been sold, 
THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON’S 
LIFE, the Railway Engineer. By Samuge Smitss, With 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 46s. 


*.* Of Stephenson's Life 20,000 Copies have been sold. 
SELF-HELP. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
CHARACTER and CONDUCD. 
Post Svo. 6s. 
*.* Of Self-Help 49,000 Copies have been sold. 


LIFE OF THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, the 


People’s Poet. By his Son. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


OF 
By SamuRL SMIvas. 








| 


| 


| 





*.* Of Crabbe's Life 18,000 Copies have been sold. 


Joun Munaay, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
pD* DICKSON’S “ FALLACIES OF THE 
FACULTY.” 


A New Edition, with Additions, 
Simpxin, Magsuary, & Co., Stationers-court; and at all 
the Libraries. 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPEZEDIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravinzs, Thirty Vols, 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have pr nted a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes, The Second Supplement ia 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone, 


Jamas Sangster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 





BY BLACKISC & 


(Dec. 21, 186}, 





New and Revised Edition, in 14 Divisions, Cloth, 10s. each. Divisions 1 to 13 ready, 


THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA ; 


OR, CONVERSATIONS LEXICON: 


Being a General Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Biography, and Politics. With Preliminary Dis. 
sertations by distinguished writers. Illustrated by 154 pages of Steel Engravings, and 14 Coloured 
Maps, besides many Engravings on Wood. In the present Edition alterations and corrections have been 
made, which render the work a satisfactory exponent of the state of knowledge in the present day. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SUPPLEMENT 


Has been added, containing additional Biographies, Notices of Localities newly discovered, or that have 
recently risen into importance, of Substances and Processes new in Science and the Arts, of the great 


events of the World during the last twenty years, and other subjects of general interest. 





In 4 Vols., Super-Royal 8vo., Cloth Extra, 20s. each, 
THE 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY s ENGLAND, 


CLVIL 


AND 


MILITARY, 


RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL. 


From the Earliest Period to the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. By Cuartes MacrarRLaneé and the 
Rev. Tuomas Tomson. Illustrated by above 1,100 highly-finished Engravings on Wood, Views, 
Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c., &c., and Frontispieces and Titles on Steel. 


‘* It deserves the encouragement both of the ee and the 
public. Absence of prejudice and thorough intelligence of the 
characteristics of the periods pre-eminently distinguish the 
publication.’’—Court Circular. 
“ This ought emphatically to be entitled the Family History 
of England.’’—Morning Herald. ; 
‘ The arrangement is clear and ju‘icious, the style graphic 


and vivid, the narrative resembling the hard outlined established 
histories only as a living breathing form resembles the skeleton 
it covers. When completed, the volumes promise to form a work 
as useful to the student as agreeable to the reader.” — The Globe. 
‘* The illustrations of the text are supplied with a judgment 
that takes account of what readers are likely to require, and 
rejects the trivial and uninteresting.” —News of the World. 





In 3 vols., Super-Royal 8vo., Cloth ertra, 21s. each. Vol. 3 in January. 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL. 


From the First Landing of the English to the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt, including an Outline of 


the Early History of Hindoostan. 


By Henry BeveripGe, Esq., Advocate. 


Illustrated by above 


500 highly-finished Engravings on Wood, Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &., &. 


and Frontispieces and Titles on Steel. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of this admirable work. 
The more we see of it the more we are convinced that the 
favourable opinions expressed by the press in general on its first 
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THE RELATIONS OF LIGHT AND COLOUR. 








Ar the last meeting of the British Association, several papers were read 
bearing upon the received theory of light. With reference to one of them, 
Professor Airy made a few observations, in which profound truth was 
mingled with playful sarcasm. He said that philosophers were always glad 
when established principles were controverted, since the breaking of the laws 
led occasionally to useful revolutions in science, no less than in forms of 

overnment. He added, however, that it was necessary to bear in mind that 
philosophers had not accepted the recognized laws of natural science without 
examination. He then adverted to the Newtonian theory of light and the 
action of the prism, and concluded by saying that we see this action, and are 


not left in doubt concerning it. This last remark was directed to a paper in 


which the dispersion of light was attributed to reverberation from the surfaces 
of the prism, and in relation to this novel view it was sound and apposite. 
But it failed to apply to one of the papers read before the section—that on 
“Presentation. of Colour under Novel Conditions” contributed by 
Mr. Rose. In it the action of the prism, so far as it can be apprehended by 
the eye, is admitted ; whilst a doubt is suggested whether the dispersion seen 
is really due to the heterogeneity of light, or to a varying force exerted on 
simple homogeneous light, at different points on the prismatic surface. The 
view to which Mr. Rose’s paper tends, was very briefly alluded to in the 
short abstract read before the section, which simply communicated, in the 
fewest words possible, that colour had been produced under new and sin- 
gular conditions, and that the various phenomena did not admit of explana- 
tion by the received theory. 

Our attention having been drawn to a connected narrative of the experi- 
ments and inductions, with effective chromo-lithographic and other illustra- 
tions, we were led to regard it with much interest, and to express a desire to 
reproduce it in the columns of Tr Lonpon Review. The request has been 
aceeded to, and we now bring before our readers « series of optical effects 
and ingenious reasonings which, however opinions may differ concerning 
them, are certainly entitled to calm and unprejudiced consideration. The 
narrative is made up of two distinct papers, “ Persistence of Vision,” and 
“ Light and Colour,” being contributions to the new edition of the “ Popular 
Encyclopedia,” in course of publication by Blackie & Son. We prefer, for 
several reasons, to take these papers very nearly as they stand. They narrate 
the circumstances under which the writer’s attention was directed to ‘his 
subject, and note the steps that led onward to his latest experiments and 
inductions. It is satisfactory to discover that he set out with no premedi- 
tated purpose of reforming theories : that he was not predisposed to seize upon 
novel phenomena, and make them opponents of received doctrines ; but that, 
on the contrary, he was anxious to refer all he saw to accepted optical laws, 
untila weight of evidence compelled him to seek an explanation outside 
those laws. A few illustrations have been added, at our suggestion, to bring 
out more clearly several remarkable and novel results ; and textual matter 
has been interpolated with reference to them. We add only one remark : 
that we have willingly incurred considerable expense in the reproduction of 
Mr. Rose’s labours,—a. fact very significant of our opinion of them. 


PERSISTENCE OF VISION, 

The term persistence is used in optical science to denote a remarkable 
property of the eye, by which it retains the image of any object presented 
before it for a very sensible interval after that object has been removed. If 
we consider vision to be the result of a vibratory action in the optic nerve we 
can understand that any luminous or strongly illuminated body may so impress 
it that the effect shall not cease instantaneously. We can, moreover, on the 
same assumption, comprehend the reason why the eye sees a succession of 
coloured spectra after looking upon the sun. The sunlight powerfully affects 
the retina, and when the eye is withdrawn the vibratory action suffers so 
great a change that it can suggest only purple ; but in the next instant it 
recovers sufficiently to give the idea of red, and then again subsides and 
suggests green. Occasionally the spectra pass through a great variety of 
contrasts before the eye comes to perfect repose. The term image is usually 
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second one ; and thus the luminous point is visible throughout its course. 
Many remarkable natural effects are the results of persistence, and are to be 
explained in like manner. A flash of lightning is the rapid movement of a 
luminous point, usually in a zigzag path, presenting to us for the moment 
a long line of vivid light. We sometimes observe that the lightning is blue, 
and this is a deception arising from the intensity of the flash, and the pro- 
duction of a blue spectrum by the reaction of the eye. At other times the 
lightning seems to quiver, and this effect is due to a still greater intensity of 
flash and successive spectra of momentary duration. In all cases where the 
eye is suddenly impressed by a powerful light, there is great difference 
between what we apprehend and what is absolutely presented to the organ 
of vision. The falling or shooting star, with its apparent train of light, is 
another illusion of persistence. Such also is the singular effect observed 
when we walk or ride swiftly alongside an open paling, and see the 
landscape on the other side unbroken. The eye passes so rapidly 
from opening to opening, that all the successive visions are re- 
tained, and a perfect picture is apprehended, but under a subdued 
light. A more remarkable instance of this sort of illusion is seen by the 
railway traveller. In the course of his journey, @ train passes in the con- 
trary direction ; and if all the windows of the carriages be open, his view of 
the country is not interrupted by the transit of the train across his line of 
vision. Other illusions of a different character depend very much on per- 
sistence. During a night-storm at the sea-coast, the lightning flash shows 
the turbulent sea motionless, and the tossed ship literally hanging high 
upon the broken wave. The illumination is so brief, that the waves and the 
ship have no motion for the instant ; and the effect is increased by the per- 
sistent power of the eye producing a spectrum of the objects of very sensible 
duration. A strangely grotesque illusion was once seen by the writer of 
this article, and as it occurred under very peculiar conditions, it will have 
for the reader the interest of novelty. On one occasion, when travelling 
by the stage-coach, he passed a very narrow opening between two walls, just 
at the instant that a horseman, on the other side of the walls, rode rapidly 
past in the contrary direction. Now, whilst the man and horse were seen of 
their true natural height, they were reduced in breadth one half, and 
exhibited the oddest picture imaginable. The reason of this strange decep- 
tion will be understood as we proceed, and meantime we only remark, that 
the visual angle under which the horseman was seen was reduced by the 
contrary motions. 

Advantage has been taken of the principle of persistence to contrive 
artificial optical illusions, either to illustrate certain phenomena of vision, or 
to produce laughable, surprising, and amusing effects. By the rapid rotation 
of a disc, bearing the prismatic colours, each colour is presented to the eye 
so nearly at the same instant, that proximate whiteness is produced. This 
experiment is intended to show that, as by the analysis of white light we 
obtain colour, so by the composition of colour we reproduce white light. By 
rotation of a disc, having alternate sectors of two colours, a third is produced : 
thus red and blue, by rapid alternate presentation to the eye, produce a purple 
spectrum. Again, a disc charged with large black balls, nearly in contact, 
presents, under rotation, a shaded solid ring, dark in the centre, where the 
balls are close together, and light at the edges, where the white intervals 
increase in breadth. These, that we have named, are instances of effect pro- 
duced by simple persistence, and are the same in character with the lighted 
stick before referred to. For exhibiting amusing deceptions, persistence has 
been joined to successive vision. Thus, the thaumatrope of Dr. Paris consists 
of a disc having devices on its two sides ; and when these sides are presented 
in rapid succession to the eye, by rotating the disc on one of its diameters, 
the two pictures are apprehended simultaneously. The phenakistiscope of 
Plateau is a more artful contrivance than that of Dr. Paris, and exhibits very 
surprising illusions of motion. <A figure is repeated eight or twelve times 
around the circumference of a disc of card, but at each repeat it is altered in 





restricted to the impiession made upon the eye whilst the object is presented | 


before it, and by a spectrum is understood the lingering impression that 
remains after its removal. The image is the natural and ordinary impression 
whence we derive true information concerning the form, colour, nearness or 
femoteness, rest or motion, of things in the world around us. The spectrum 
is a deception that conveys a false idea to the mind, and which would, if left 
unexplained, confound our judgment. By persistence spectra or false 
mages may be so accumulated in the eye, and so involved and interwoven, 


that the idea conveyed to the mind shall have no apparent relation to the | 


object whence all these spectra are derived. It is the purpose of this article 
‘o explain and illustrate some of the more striking illusions of persistence, 
and to consider the conditions under which the eye is crowded with spectral 
forms and combinations. 


€ simplest illustration of persistence is presented when a lighted stick is _ 
swung rapidly in a circle, and the eye is impressed with an entire ring of | 


light. 


In this case the circular movement is so swift, that the impression | 
made upon the eye, at any instant, is perfectly retained until it receives a 


attitude or position, and in such a manner that a perfect action is completed 
in the course ofa revolution. Now, if a narrow opening be cut through the 
card, over each figure, and the disc be set in rotation with its face opposite to 
a mirror, a spectator looking into the glass through the slits, as they arrive 
successively at his eye, will see eight to twelve figures in motion. The 
illusion arises from the spectator being quite unaware of the substitution 
of one figure for another, whilst he apprehends the change of attitude or 
position in the circle of repeats. Persistence acts in a modified degree, and 
retains one image on the eye until supplanted by another. 

The effects of the phenakistiscope are so surprispg and amusing, that 
repeated attempts have been made to produce them under conditions that 
would enable a large company to see them at the same time. The most 
successful effort in this direction was an ingenious contrivance by M. Duboscq, 
of Paris, for throwing an image upon a screen after the manner of a magic 
lantern. But his machinery was elaborate and very expensive ; it could show 
the figures of the phenakistiscope only singly and in succession; and the 
image was ineffective for want of light. Nothing simpler, however, had 
been devised up to the winter of 1855, when the publishers of the “ Popular 
Encyclopedia” instituted a course of lectures for the amusement and 
instruction of their numerous workpeople ; and it was in furtherance of this 
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undertaking that Mr. Rose produced the o 


tical arrangements whose con- 
struction and action we are about to hens The — he proposed to 
himself was to make an instrument capable of showing the ordinary effects 
of persistence, the illusions of the phenakistiscope, and also a variety of novel 
and interesting illustrations of the “eae of vision. Such an instru- 
ment. he believed, would in no sma 
degree combine the «tile with the 
dulec, and would be accepted as an 
agreeable accession to the lecture- 
room apparatus. The arrangement 
ee in 1855 was named the 
lotrope, or beauty-turner, its lead- 
ing feature being the multiplication, 
combination, and involution of simple 
figures inte compound devices of sin- 
gular beauty, both as regards form 
and variety of tint. The instrument 
is shown in the annexed engraving. 
It consists of two concentric wheels, 
2 feet in diameter, working nearly in 
contact, and in contrary directions, 
and with equal or varying velocities. 
Fig. 1 exhibits an elevation, and 
Fig. 2 an end view; and from in- 
spection of these the general con- 
struction will be understood. The 
movement is a combination of wheels, 
by which a velocity of at least 1,000 
revolutions per minute can be obtained. 
Discs of devides, of which an example 
is given in Fig. 3, are provided for the 
hinder wheel, and a number of per- 
forated black dises for the front wheel. . 
The latter are shown in Fig. 4, where 
every quadrant offers a pattern for a separate disc of apertures. It will, of 
course, be understood that both the devices and the apertures admit of an 
almost interminable variety of character. We give an additional illustration, 


Fig. 2. Fig. 1. 





















































showing the exact portraiture of the instrument, with its wheels and discs | 


arranged and ‘ready for action. It is introduced mainly for the purpose of 
explaining the portable construction of the apparatus,—a point of some im- 
portance to any professional lecturer 
who may be disposed to adopt it. 
The square body, which lifts from 
the base, is divided into two com- 
partments ; in one of which the large 
driving wheel works, whilst the other 
contains the wheels, perforated discs, 
and discs of devices, when out of use. 
The pulley-box on the top of the 
body is removable at pleasure, and 
the feet of the base can be unscrewed. 
The base itself forms a drawer to 
contain these, together with the pul- 
leys, driving wheel crank, belts, &c. 
Thus, for removal from place to 
place, the apparatus takes the con- 
venient form of two rectangular 
boxes of moderate size. 

If the instrument be used for sim- 
ple persistent effects, the front wheel 
is removed ; when the composition 
of white light, the admixture of Ha, “WU 
colour, the resolution of fig. 3 into a Ni |e - 
solid shaded ring, the disappearance —— 
of a black ball between two concen- 
tric black circles, the restoration of 
a broken black ring into a perfect 
one, the conversion of straight lines 
into circles, with many other inte- 
resting experiments, can be shown, 
under rapid rotation. For the phe- ; 
nakistiscopic effects, the two wheels are used. We shall suppose that in 
place of the balls in fig. 3, we have the same number of rings, and that on 
the inner circumference of each ring there is a small ball, the position of 
which in the eight rings is so varied, that in the course of a revolution it 
returns into its original position. Now if the disc, so arranged, be fixed to 
the hinder wheel, and the front wheel be placed over it, having a perforated 
disc of eight apertures, as A, fig. 4, attached, a very remarkable effect is pro- 
duced so soon as the instrument is set in motion with equal velocities. In 
place of eight circular rings we see sixteen oval ones, perfectly stationary, 
with a ball rapidly revolving in each ring. The multiplication arises from 
the contrary motions, by which the balls and the apertures meet each other, 
and consequently have sixteen points of coincidence in each revolution ; the 
oval forms are produced by the reduction of angular motion, owing to the 
aperture passing over a space equal to only half the diameter of the ball m 
its transit across it ; the figures are stationary, because the sixteen points of 
coincidence are constant ; and the small balls revolve, because at every point 
ring is succeeding ring, without the eye being conscious of the change. Were 
the rings seven or nine in number, they would not be stationary, since their 
points of coincidence with the apertures would be continually moving direct 
or retrograde. Hence, a remarkable effect is produced by three circles of 
figures on the same disc, the number varying in each circle. Thus, if the 
middle circle have eight, the outer one nine, and the inner one seven figures, 
then the middle circle will be stationary, and the outer and inner ones will 
revolve in contrary directions. Thus much may suffice in general illustration 
of the phenakistiscopic illusions. It will be seen that the instrument is 
prepared to show them in all their varieties ; but that in consequence of 
the contrary motions of the wheels the form of the devices is cha 
which is rather unfavourable to the introduction of animal subjects. € 
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proceed to a class of interesting and instructive illusions which the 
claims as exclusively its own. A disc like fig. 3 becomes an apparen 


Fig. 3. Pig. 5. 


os : a | 
A 

solid shaded ring under simple persistence, but it is capable of presep. 
tation under much variety of aspect by kalotropic action. Allow the secong 
wheel to play over it, without any disc of apertures, and the spokes, jp 
their transit, will show sixteen white ovals, separated by double concayes 
of black. That is to say, the black balls, and the white disc surfage 
between them, nt their complementaries. If a dise of apertures, of 
the pattern of A, fig. 4, be placed on the front wheel, the eight black balls 
show as sixteen black oval figures, agreeable to the explanation before given 
in the case of rings. Substituting for the last-named disc one of the 
pattern of B, fig 4, we obtain thirty-two ovals, which involve in the 
manner of 8, fig. 5. To understand this effect, we must consider that, ip 
consequence of the wheels moving contrariwise, with equal velocities, the 
breadth of the figures is never reduced more than one-half ; whilst the num. 
ber of such figures will increase with the increase of the apertures. Noy 
from the arrangement of the device disc, the sixteen ovals will nearly cover 
the circumference of the disc ; whence it follows that thirty-two similar ovals 
must overlap and involve. The beauty of this apparently stationary chain 
of figures is greatly enhanced by variety of tint, arising from a duplicate 
presentation of a portion of the ovals, whereby the eye reeeives two im 

sions from certain parts, in the time of one from the other parts. If the aper- 
tures are again doubled in number, a more complicated involution, as 
indicated at c, fig. 5, will be seen. There will then be sixty-four ovals inter- 
lacing each other, and the overlays will exhibit three separate tints. A 
disc of apertures of the pattern of c, fig. 4, exhibits a beautiful effect. It 


will be obvious that the side of the balls nearest to the circumference js 
crossed by more apertures than the inner side ; also, that the direction of 








| the apertures is calculated to produce a marked difference in the illusion. 
_ Changing the disc again, for one of the pattern of b, fig. 4, a delicate lace- 


like structure is presented, arising from the varied multiplications and invo- 


| lutions produced by the three series of apertures. Space will not permit us to 


| give more instances of the kalotropic action ; but those adduced are sufficient 


to indicate its capabilities. The most beautiful combinations of form and 
tint, and very splendid arrangements of colour, are attainable, by ingenious 


| variety in the construction of the device discs and discs of apertures. The 
instrument was exhibited in the spring of 1856, at the Royal Polytechnic In- 








stution in London. 

The kalotrope is an instrument that acts best under the parallel light of 
day. When illuminated by artificial and divergent light, it is somewhat diff- 
cult to throw it in such a manner as to leave the disc fully exposed towards 
the company, and at the same time to avoid a little confusion of shadow, more 
particularly when the spectator is placed in an oblique position. This par- 
tial defect, and the contraction of the figures in the direction of their rotation, 
led Mr. Rose to give further attention to the subject, with the view of 
arriving at better illumination, and the preservation of true form. The fact 
that a rapidly revolving wheel, if illuminated for an instant by the electric 
spark, is seen at apparent rest, seemed to indicate a pathin which the deside 
rata might be found. It was quite evident, that if a succession of light-flashes 
could be measured out in strict relation to the movement of a wheel, ora 
disc of devices, it would prove a most simple and efficient means of present- 
ing phenakistiscopic and kalotropic illusions and effects to a large assembly. 
Experiment determined the form of the instrument. It consists of two dis 
tinct parts, one to be placed in full view of the spectators, and the other to 
be kept far apart and unobtrusive. A wheel of eight spokes, four feet m 
diameter, and sunk on the face to receive the device discs, is connected with 
a train of movement by which a velocity of 200 or 300 revolutions per minute 
can be readily attained. This is the part of the apparatus to which the spec 
tator’s attention is directed ; and in all the experiments he sees only the 


| wheel itself, or any device disc placed upon it, with its face perfectly ex 


The lecturer's assistant drives this movement, and maintains agreater or lesse! 
steady velocity—a task of easy accomplishment, when the inertia of the whee! 
is once overcome. The measuring out of the light, it must be obvious, is the 
most important point ; and scientific friends of the inventor deeme 
it a visionary project to undertake, by any simple means, to time 
the light flashes to the thousandth part of a second. The way in which 
the difficulty is met and overcome is interesting, as an illustration of the 
certainty and precision of action of the hand and eye. The oxyhydroget 
light, insulated in a lantern, and placed in a gallery opposite the stage, » 
thrown over the the heads of the spectators upon the wheel or disc. Acto* 
the tube of the lantern works a disc, opening at pleasure from two to eight 
equidistant apertures. This apparatus is shown in fig. 6. It consists of t¥° 
Fig 6. dises in contact, the hinder one having eight apertures 
eee and the front one additional apertures, so arranged that 
by successive shifts eight, four, or two openings may 

presented as required. As arranged in the diagram, the 
eight openings in the two discs coincide, and cons” 
quently the light is transmitted through all of them : 
but if 6 be brought to a, only four equidistant aoe 
tures are opened, and if ¢ be brought up a 

manner, then only two apertures remain opeD. 
driving-movement is capable of raising the velocity “ 
500, or, if required, 1,000 revolutions per minute. The apertures are 4 : 
an inch in width, just sufficient to admit the passage of the light, where — 
rays intersect ; and this width at the circumference of a disc two feet i 
diameter, gives the duration of a light-flash, in relation to the yore ype 

velocities, as about one-six-hundredth or one twelve-hundredth of a ° 
Now, when the assistant has brought the wheel to a steady rotats®, 
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r on the light sets his dise in motion, and increases the velocity until 
he overtakes the spokes of the wheel, or the figures of the device discs ; and 
when he has done this, he can, by mere delicacy of touch, hold them stationary, 
or give them movement, direct or retrograde, at pleasure. The instrument 
is under the most perfect manage- 
ment, and an intelligent child might 
work it after a few trials. The 
illuminating apparatus being the 
main feature, Mr. Rose has named 
his invention the Photodrome (light- 
runner, or light-course), a word which 
will perhaps be accepted as sutfi- 
ciently characteristic of the action. 

We append a portrait of the large 
wheel and disc, to show the general 
arrangement and the mechanical con- 
struction. The driving wheel, two 
feet in diameter, seen wn situ, gives 
motion by a belt to a six-inch pulley 
attached to the axle of the large 
wheel. Every revolution of the 
driver gives four rotations of the 
disc, and one turn only of the driver 
per second produces a velocity of 240 
rotations perudnute. This moderate 
rate of speed is sufficient in almost 
all cases, since the velocity of this 
apparatus must, as already explained, 
be very subordinate to that of the 
light. For convenient removal the 
two wheels can be detached, the sup- 
porting pillar lifted out of the base, 
and the legs of the base unscrewed. 
These last find room in the drawer 
of the kalotrope. Of the light move- 
ment it is sufficient to say that it is the kalotrope, with the perforated disc, 
Fig. 6, substituted for the wheels. The lantern stands on the body, with the 





nozzle of the tube close to the disc, so that, as the perforations transit, the | 


largest possible amount of light is transmitted. 

A few particulars of construction of a more definite nature, may be desired. 
The wheel for the device disc is 4 feet in diameter, and the disc (the photo- 
drome) for the light is 2 feet in diameter. The wheel has eight spokes ; and 
we shall suppose the disc to have two apertures open. Now, whatever velocity 
is given to the wheel, four times that velocity must be given to the light disc, 
in order that a flash of light shall occur as spoke succeeds to spoke in the 
same relative position. In other words, the disc makes half a revolution, 
whilst the wheel makes only one-eighth. It is found empirically, that for a 
wheel of 4 feet in diameter we must have a light dise of 2 feet, if the least 
number of apertures open is two ; or of 1 foot diameter if only one aperture 
is open. Such circumference is needed in the light disc, in order that the 
flashes may not arrive too soon, and yet be so brief that the spokes or figures 
shall make no sensible advance during their continuance. This last is an 
essential condition, since upon it depends the defining ‘powers of the in- 
strument. The two apertures, or the one only, according as the light disc is 
2 feet or 1 foot in diameter, are all that can be opened for effects in which a 
multiplication of the figures is not desired. But many most interesting ex- 
periments refer to involution of the figures, and for these we require ad- 
ditional apertures, that will give light flashes in half and quarter times. So 
long as the flashes present the figures in the same relative position, there is 
no duplication ; but if they arrive so rapidly that the spokes or figures 
cannot succeed to each other’s places, the spectra held by the eye will mingle 
and combine with the images. Now, by opening up four or eight apertures, 
we can lessen the intervals between the flashes, without giving an inconvenient 
and dangerous velocity to the light disc, or making the flashes too brief in 
duration to impress the eye. By increasing frequency of flash, the devices 
can be involved nearly to the limit of simple persistence, in which the over- 
lays become so numerous that distinction of tint is no longer apprehended 
by the organ of vision. One important remark remains with reference to 
operation on the light, when involution is not desired. As the photodrome 
increases in velocity, the flashes will occur at intervals, in which every fourth, 
third, or second spoke or figure arrives in relative position. Now the operator 
hiust continue the acceleration until the light meets every figure as it comes 
to position. Unless this is attended to there will be no good definition, in 
consequence of the flashes being of too long duration, and the figures making 
4 sensible advance during their continuance. 

We proceed to describe a few experiments in general illustration of the 
action and effects of the photodrome, The wheel-experiment is one which, 





ishment. 


The wheel is brought into rapid revolution, whilst an aperture 
in the disc ad Se P pe 


mits the light continuously. 





nothing is visible but an empty ring. In the next instant it is shown per- 
fectly stationary, and prvi abruptly changing the direction of revolution 
from left to nght and right to left alternately. If a large white screen be 
placed 6 or 7 feet behind it, the illusion is belabtennd by an intense shadow, 
in which every spoke is sharply defined. The deception is so complete, when 
the wheel is at apparent rest, that the mind involuntarily disputes the fact 
of its being sentient motion. 

The device dise, fig. 3, presents very beautiful effects. With two apertures 
open in the photodrome, the balls are shown at rest, or moving direct and 
retrograde. ith four apertures we obtain the involutions of B, fig. 5, with 
rest or motion at pleasure ; with eight apertures the involutions can be suc- 
cessively i to the extent of four or five over-lying spectra, exhibiting 
delicate gradations of tint. The state of apparent rest in the balls or chains 
is rendered more striking when a four-armed cross is placed in the centre of 
the disc, as this last shows rapid rotation, whilst the remainder of the disc 
surface is apparently equiescent. 

An arrangement of three concentric circles of balls, the balls varying in 
number in each circle, gives a series of interesting effects. With two 
apertures the circles can be brought to rest in succession, the change 
being instantaneous ; with eight apertures, three involved and variegated 
rings are produced, continually changing in character, and presenting the 
illusions of motion before mentioned. 

In the three experiments adduced, two thoughts are suggested to the 
mind ; the one having regard to that power by which the eye seizes upon 
an object when presented at rapid intervals, and for such an instant as the 


| one-thousandth of a second ; the other referring to the ability of the eye to 


| Spectra. 


retain impressions successively derived, until the retina is covered with 
In the case of the wheel, when the light falls upon it continuously, 


| not a spoke can be distinguished ; everything behind the wheel is seen 
| through the circle as if nothing intervened ; and yet the spokes are there, 


| and are continually passing the eye. 


We no sooner break the light, and give 


| an apparition of the wheel for the one-thousandth of a second, than every 


spoke and shadow of a spoke is clearly and strongly expressed. These are 
marvels of vision which our present knowledge cannot well explain. Then 


| again, in the involution of the spectral balls, what an incomprehensible mys- 


tery is suggested as regards the vibratory action of the optic nerve. This 
instant eight balls are presented in a certain position before the eye, and 
when they are withdrawn their spectra linger on the retina; the balls are 


| successively presented in series of positions, and series of spectra are retained, 





until at length a few objects increase to a multitude, and simple forms are 
imaged to the mind as complicated and intricate combinations. Aun intelli- 
gent spectator will not regard with indifference the comparative depth of tint 
which the spectral overlays present. He will watch the manner in which 
the tints are affected by the duration of the light flashes and the intervals 
between them; and he will learn somewhat concerning the harmony and 
tone of colour, by observing how one, two, or more overlying spectra, pro- 
duced under a given velocity of light, affect the sense of vision. 

We add only one more experiment, which, though unsuitable for the 
general purposes of the lecture-room, will serve to indicate the range of effect 
attainable by the photodrome. When the disc (fig. 3), charged with dark 
blue balls, is rotating, allow a little natural light to fall upon its surface, as 
well as the intermitted light, and under the two illuminations a most remark- 
able effect is produced. The weak, but continuous daylight, keeps the disc 
uninterruptedly before the eye, whilst the intermitted light defines the balls, 
and holds them at apparent rest. The illusion presented to the eye is 
that of eight apparently stationary light blue balls 8 a zone of 
bright orange. The presentation of complementary colour is usually 
fitful and evanescent, but in this instance, and in one before men- 
tioned, we see that there are conditions under which the complementary is 
permanently present, whilst the primary is either altogether withdrawn or 
much weakened in intensity. The inventor of the photodrome calls espe- 
cial attention to these and other spectral phenomena shown by the instru- 
ment. 

It is considered unnecessary to give examples of discs for phenakistiscopic 
effects, as their construction is well known, and their variety is almost with- 
out limit. One remark only remains: that when an ordinary light, such as 
an argand gas-burner, is used, the disc and its apparatus must be brought 
nearer to the wheel, and placed so as to throw a strong oblique light upon 
its face. It may also be mentioned that the best effect is not produced by 
concentrating the light within a circle of little more diameter than the 
wheel ; but on the contrary, by throwing the light broad and large, so as 
to cover the wheel, and a considerable extent of intensely white background 
a few feet in its rear. 

(To be continued.) 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. XVI. 
Tue TRUTHFUL AND SINCERE WomMAN. 


Mieuty is the moral influence of the truthful or sincere woman, she 
whose character is crystal clear, without fold and without waxen mask. In 
the neighbourhood where she lives, she has ever the casting vote in favour 
of men or measures ; while her disapprobation is accepted as the judgment 
of one whose truthfulness gives her insight ; and her very prejudices are 
listened to with respect, and suffered to carry weight. Sincerity is one of 
the qualities absolutely necessary in love or friendship. Though her nature 
be of the tenderest, her sympathies warm as sunshine, and her compassion 
soft as swan’s-down, yet if our friend has not sincerity, her gold is but 
burnished brass ; and her music soft-voiced discord. Of what healing power 
her tenderness ; of what balm her pity, if only a trick of temperament ; an 
easy play of eye and muscle, with no soul beneath—a mere surface-stirring 
of shallow waters, with no depth or source below! Does it help one much 


| to hear friendly words warmly spoken, and sympathies prodigally offered, 


It is seen rotating so swiftly that , 


and to know that half an hour afterwards we shall be laughed at and 
betrayed, all those gracious phrases, like summer flowers uprooted, lying 


Ciens | withering on her lips beneath the blight of her untruth ? 
rom its entire novelty and the perfect illusion, is regarded with great as- | 


Those fine soft phrases may have flattered our vanity, and stiffened our 
self-esteem ; but they have not healed the sore nor lightened the heavy 
burden of life. How could they, themselves wanting the life of life? As 
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little as the shadow of Hercules could do what would be easy to the puniest 
infant! But the mere ‘earnest hand press of the sincere woman, the mute 
look of sympathy which is real, and of respect which is unfeigned, eases both 
pain and sorrow like the secret spell of a magician. I have known two 
women, one of whom was all surface-sympathy and easily excited feeling, 
but without depth and without truth—the good seed withering away because 
there was no soil fitted for its growth: the other, harder to be moved, 
perhaps, and by no means quick to show, yet of such childlike truth, such 
stroug, unshaken honesty, that her lightest word of kindness was able to 
lift the heaviest burden, and her faintest gleam of sympathy warmed the 
chill heart like the fire of heaven. Yet the more facile speaker gained the 
loudest applause and the largest following, for when did sugared words fail 
to attract / and only those who could measure values correctly knew that 
the mite of the one, who would not go beyond the treasury of her truth, 
was worth more than the shining handful of the other, who borrowed from 
flattery and complaisance and the levity of temperament, and then flung the 
unsound coin with easy affluence on the altar. Costing her nothing to 
procure, why should she not dispense it freely ?—as freely as gnomes and 
imps dispense dried leaves and withered straws, which the unwary receive 
as sterling coin, and hoard among their treasures, till the day of use comes 
—when all that bright red gold is found to be but leaves and withered 
straws, of no good for food or fuel. So with the flattering words of the 
insincere woman when tested by trial. 

The sincere woman cannot be radically or wholly bad. She may be wilful, 
passionate, uncurbed, unwise, but the heaven of truth over-arching her will 
dwarfs her worst defects to minor blemishes, and gilds the tattered edges of 
her passions with God’s own ray of loving pardon. But neither beauty nor 
genius, nor delicacy nor pity, will save the soul of her alive who wants this 
one antiseptic quality of truth; for nought she stands between us and cor- 
ruption. , And when women, who are meant to be our best teachers of good, 
fail in this very band and clasp of goodness, all their other lessons are but 
wandering words floating idly in the air, finding no echo from the eternal 
voices, and bound up into no book of life. This is specially applicable to 
those ostentatiously good women whom we meet by no means rarely ; women 
who know that they are good, and are determined that you shall know it too ; 
who act their virtues, sitting before a mental mirror and watching themselves 
the while, rather than translate their inward feelings by the open way of 
deeds ; who are moral from intellectual perception more than from natural 
impulse ; self-conscious and not a little self-complacent ; women who have 
made themselves what they are by force of self study and because the world 
approves, and who owe nothing to the prompting of noble instincts. Such 
women as these are not thoroughly sincere ; they are not real in the highest 
sense ; they work round a scaffolding which always fences them off from the 
inner heart of virtue—the central tire of honest souls—and when all is done, 
it is but an alto-relievo of well-wrought gypsum, a dead dumb procession 
fashioned in plaster and pigment, through which flows no quick blood, 
and palpitates no loving living heart. Such women as these were 
never young, for they were never~ self-forgetful; but the sincere 
woman has always something of the child in her, even though she 
be of the masculine type of womanhood, affecting hardness and unlove- 
liness, as of the nature of truth. By the very fact that, like children, her 
words are faithful transcripts of her thoughts, and that she keeps herself 
pure from the vice of feigning, she retains a certain unworn freshness, of 
which neither sorrow, nor yet sin—that greatest depreciator of humanity— 
can deprive her. Even the “ strong-minded” woman, standing sentinel in the 
ranks of the “emancipated,” has something of the child’s grace in her when 
thoroughly sincere and unaffected. She had need, indeed, have something to 
keep her out of her own unlovely tangles ! 

Not necessarily gentle, nor necessarily compassionate, well-bred, or sensitive 
is the truthful woman. Nay, she is often harsh, abrupt, unpitying ; by her very 
honesty little sympathizing with trials not known to her experimentally, or 
with sorrows that seem disproportioned to their causes. Often she is of that 
proud underbred class, found much in country places—especially the country 
places of the north—who acknowledge the minutest shades of rank, but 
with a certain petulant submission, and as if resolved that they will 
not be treated better than they deserve, barricade themselves behind their 
personal independence in an absurd manner of defiance. Women of this 
«lass and station are oftentimes intensely sincere-—ridiculously so ; refusing 
to accept the ordinary courtesies of life from any one their social superiors, 
because “ not really meant,” and denying their return because not feeling 
to the full extent their unsymbolical and unconventional sense. Truthful, but 
by no means loveable women are these from the outside ; not of a kind to be 
much desired for acquaintances, wherein only the brighter seeming is looked 
at—and the inner worth is disregarded. Of friendship I do not speak. In that, 
when the ungainly crust is broken away, they are invaluable ; but for ordi- 
nary wear I know nothing more disagreeable than a very sensitive, proud, 
suspicious, half-bred, but sincere woman, of what is called the ‘second 
set,” when brought into contact with the local dignitaries. It is one out of 
many proofs of how even virtue may be made unlovely by overgrowth and 
disproportion, so that sincerity itself, without which the whole moral world 
would fall together in hopeless chaos, may sometimes be a folly, though it can 
never be a vice. 

Who gives such good counsel as the sincere woman ! By the very teaching 
of her truthfulness she has a certain insight into men—a certain degree of 
judgment, which often stands in the stead of both intellect and experience. 
And as she never hesitates to say out her thought, however timid she may 
be on all other matters—as she knows nothing of the value of flattery, and 
but little of the value of reticence, when open-speaking is not demanded-—she 
gives honest advice, even though most unpalatable ; advice for the most 
part useful and worthy to be considered, however low her intellectual calibre. 
Quick to perceive a fallacy or a pretence, shams drop their masks before her, 
and the craft of the scheming is understood, ‘through the intuition of her 
abhorrence. It is almost impossible to keep up false appearances before a 
very sincere woman, for she has Ithuriel’s spear, at the touch of which no 
untrue thing can live. Wherefore let no one seek of her counsel or coun- 
tenance who is not prepared to be perhaps wounded, perhaps crossed by an 
honest word of censure and disapproval. 

Not always most beautiful, x <a but ever most admirable, not always 


most loveable, but ever most respectable, is the sincere woman in all her 





—— 


forms, softening passion, brightening dulness, beautifying the unlovely 
refining the uncouth, keeping the free fam the spent sins, and pre. 
serving the heart young and fresh amid the hardest trials. Truth or gip. 
cerity is the woman’s best possession—the root whence rise the stem 
flowers of virtue, without which she bears but waxen imitation of the whole 
some fruits of life. Without it she miserably fails in her appointed mission, 
and holds less than her assigned place ; without it she is dead to all inne 
good, like the tree decayed at heart, alive only to the outside seeming, with 
eaves and branches green to the eye, but rotten at the core. 

It is a virtue, this sincerity, to be cultivated diligently in our gir 
and younger women, for it is not a virtue of universal acceptance at the 
present day. Is she thoroughly sincere who looks only to the glaring show 
of life and not to real worth? Is she true who gives herself for gain and 
not for love ? who falters out her sacred marriage vows with lips pale with 
perjury and a heart low-pulsed with fear? who swears to love what she 
ubhors, and to forsake what she loves, and all for the gilded trappings of her 
servitude and pride? Sincerity flows out into all functions and feelings . 
and worldly women, who have any good impulses in them at all, are worldly 
only by force of suppressing those instincts and diverting them to evil. But 
neither moralists nor social reformers can do the sex much good until there 
is established among them the practice of truth and sincerity as of the same 
absolute necessity as bravery and honour among men. As yet they stand 
most mournfully low in the scale, and for one thoroughly true and faithfy) 
woman, count two who lie and three who feign, with a wide unnumbered 
troop of those who keep back the brave unwelcome word, and flatter with 
a pleasing counsel instead of guiding with a true one. Have not all 
painters and poets imaged deceit and flattery, and falsehood and wrong, 
under feminine forms, and ascribed them as characteristics belonging i 
to women? And when men lie, how often have they not been prompted by 
women! Who counselled Jacob to his hairy-handed deception ¢ Was it not 
Jezabel who helped Ahab to Naboth’s vineyard through the easy means of 
craft and falsehood? Was Bathsheba faithful to Uriah? Was truth 
Tarpeia’s weakness? Did Rahab serve her country with sincerity, or 
was she false to every womanly virtue, when she bound the scarlet thread 
across the window by which she had let down the foreign spies? And what 
was Samson’s false Philistine wife, and Delilah, whom he loved, and who 
betrayed him! Ah! it is sad, fatally sad, that women have been more often 
false than true, and that sincerity is not the bAdge they wear. When women 
cease to be slavish they will cease to be false ; but till they are stronger than 
now they will ever feign and deceive, according to the law of the weaker. 
Only let them remember that truth is heroic strength, but a lie most abject 
cowardice. 

Faithful in soul, honest in deed, candid and wise in speech, dear sister and 
friend—you, the sincere woman, whose lips no lie has ever sullied, whose 
thoughts no crafty words of second meaning have ever disguised,—you, 
whose innocent life gains a light brighter than the light of experience from 
your steadfast truth, and in whose pure presence hypocrisy must needs be 
abashed and constrained to unmask,—though I have drawn your portrait 
here, vaguely and without distinctive touches, yet have I ever set you before 
me as the type of truth in woman, the most flawless instance known to me 
of crystalline sincerity. Other women may be warmer, many more cheerful, 
more hopeful, and more courageous, but none can stand before you, beloved, 
in the holy ranks of truth. God’s blessing rest upon you for the lesson you 


have taught your world ! 





THE PEERAGE OF THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. 
(Continued from p. 761.) 
CHAPTER X. 


WE now come to the concluding chapter of the task which we have undertaken, 
asummary of the peerage creations and elevations of the present reign, under the 
successive Ministries of Lord Melbourne, Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, the Earl o! 
Derby, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. 

Her Majesty, in 1837, on her accession, found a House of Peers composed of 
about 450 members, exclusive of the lords spiritual and Scotch and Irish repre- 
sentatives. Her first act was to elevate to the earldom of Leicester (1) the former 
father of the House of Commons, though some years retired from Parliamentary 
life, the friend alike of her royal father and of the British farmer—we mean Mr. 
Coke, of Holkham, who had so often refused the inferior dignity of a baron. At 
the same time she gave a seat in the House of Lords to the Scotch Duke o! 
Roxburgh, then only just of age, by creating him Earl Innes (2). At the corona- 
tion of her Majesty in 1838, Mr. W. F. Ponsonby, the member for Dorset, Mr. 
Hanbury-Tracy, for Tewkesbury, Sir John Wrottesley, the veteran member for 
Staffordshire, and Mr. Paul Methuen, who had long sat for Wiltshire, all of whom 
had lost their seats at the late general election, were advanced to the baronies 
respectively of de Mauley (3), Sudeley (4), Wrottesley (5), and Methuen (6). 
At the same time her Majesty conferred English peerages on the Irish Lords 
Lismore (7), Kintore (8), and Carew (9), advancing Lords King and Dundas © 
the earldoms of Lovelace (10) and Zetland (11), and the Earl of Mulgrave to the 
marquisate of Normanby (12), and summoning the late Duke of Leeds to the 
House of Peers in his father’s barony of Osborne (13). In the same year the 
title of Lord Vaux of Harrowden (14) was revived in the person of Mr. G. 
Mostyn. In the course of the following year Lord Melbourne raised to — 
peerage a “batch” of his own more immediate friends and supporters. = 
own brother Frederick, long our ambassador at Vienna, became Lord Beauvale 
(15) ; the Irish Lord Talbot de Malahide, better known as Colonel Talbot, a: 
for twenty years the liberal M.P. for county Dublin, became Lord F urnival (1 ‘ 
Sir John T. Stanley, Lord Stanley of Alderley (17); Mr. Villiers Stuart, oe 
Stuart de Decies (18) ; and the extinct title of Lord Wenlock (19), — in 
by William IV. on Sir Robert Lawley (see Chapter IX., No. 24), was reviv As 
the person of his brother, Mr. Beilby-Thompson, the rejected of Yorkshire. - 
the same time Mr. C. Brownlow, who had long sat for county Armagh, are 
Lord Lurgan (20); Mr. A. French, the veteran M.P. for Roscommon, acceP 
the title of De Freyne (21), which his father and his grandfather had once the 
again refused ; in Mr. Chandos Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, 
finished gentleman and accomplished poet, the ancient title of Lord Leig" vas 
which became extinct in 1786) was revived ; and Mr. Ridley Colborne, after — 
long sat for Wells and other places, became Lord Colborne (23), the by 
and the last of that title. In the same year the late Lord P mir 
then our ambassador at Constantinople, was promoted to the viscount, 
of Ponsonby (24), which expired at his decease in 1855. Shortly afterwar 
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the Right Honourable James Abercromby, many years M.P. for Edinburgh, 
after a four years’ tenure of the Speakership, was advanced to the title of Lord 
Dunfermline (25); the ancient Camoys (26) title was revived in the person of 
Mr. Thomas Stonor, who had sat for Oxford in a previous Parliament ; Mr. Spring 
Rice, on resigning the Chanceilorship of the Exchequer, became Lord Monteagle 
of Brandon (27) ; Lord Auckland, the not very successful Governor-General of 
India, was advanced to the earldom of Auckland (28), and the titles of Lords 
Keane (29) and Seaton (30) were conferred respectively on two gallant generals 
who had seen something of foreign service, Sir John Keane and Sir John 
Colborne. In 1840, Mr. Miles Stapleton obtained in his favour the revival of the 
ancient barony of Beaumont (31), and Sir Jacob Astley, many years the Whig 
M.P. for Norfolk, that of Hastings (32). Lady Cecilia Underwood, who had 
contracted a morganatic marriage with the late Duke of Sussex, was created 
Duchess of Inverness (33). In 1841 another batch of Whig creations appeared 
just before the retirement of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry. The English baronies 
of Oxenfoord (34) and Kenmare (35) were conferred on the Scotch Earl of 
Stair and the Irish Earl of Kenmare; while “plain” John Campbell became 
at one leap Lord Campbell (36) and Chancellor of Ireland; Sir Hussey Vivian 
and Sir Henry Parnell were gazetted as Lords Vivian (37) and Congleton (38) ; 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Gosford were called to the Upper House 
in their fathers’ respective baronies of Maltravers (39) and Acheson (40), 
and the present Marquis of Donegall as Lord Ennishowen (41), Lords Barham 
and Segrave were advanced to the earldoms of Gainsborough (42) and Fitz- 
hardinge (43). This latter title, which became extinct some three years since, 
has just been revived in the person of his brother, though only in the rank 
of a Baron. -About the same time Mr. Poulett-Thomson, the Governor of 
Canada, was created Lord Sydenham (44), but the title became extinct, we 
believe, within the year. In August, 1841, Lord Melbourne resigned, and Sir 
Robert Peel came into power. It is but justice to the deceased Baronet to state 
that he discontinued the practice which the Whigs had adopted, of lavishing the 
honours of the peerage somewhat indiscriminately upon his friends. On taking 
office, he found that there were two individuals whose services he needed in the 
Upper House; they were the eldest sons of peers, and had long been active 
members of the House of Commons. ‘These her Majesty called to the House of 
Peers in their fathers’ respective baronies of Lowther (45) and Stanley of 
Bickerstaffe (46) ut the Premier’s suggestion, and they are now the Earls of 
Lonsdale and Derby; at the same time the late Lord Hill was raised to the 
viscountey of Hill(47). Sir Robert Peel remained in office till the summer of 
1846, and in those five years the only other English peerage conferred by the 
Sovereign was the earldom of Ellesmere (48) on Lord Francis Egerton, besides 
the advancement of General Gough to a barony (49), of Lord Ellenborough to 
an earl’s coronet (50), of Sir Henry Hardinge to a viscountcy (51), and the 
creation of Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Governor-General of Canada, as Lord 
Metcalfe (52), which title expired after a few months. On their return to 
office, the Whig party renewed their practice of increasing the peerage. In 
the course of the five years during which Lord John Russell held office, we 
find the Karl of Dalhousie raised to the marquisate of Dalhousie (53), recently 
extinct, Lords Strafford (64) and Cottenham (55) to earldoms, and Lord Gough 
to a viscountcy (56), while the baronies of Dartrey (57), Milford (58), Elgin (59), 
Clandeboye (60), Eddisbury (61), Londesborough (62), Overstone (63), Truro(64), 
Cranworth (65), and Broughton (66), were conferred upon Lord Cremorne, Sir 
Richard Bulkeley-Phillipps, the Karl of Elgin, Lord Dufteria, Mr. i. J. Stanley, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, Mr. Jones-Loyd, Sir Thomas Wilke, Sir R. M. Rolfe 
(successively Lords Chancellor), and Sir John Cam Hobhouse. It was the boast 
of Lord Derby that, during his brief Ministry, in 1852, he advised her Majesty 
to raise to the peerage three individuals, and three only—Siy Edward Sugden, 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and Sir Stratford Canning, who are now, perhaps, better 
known to our readers by the titles of Lords St Leonards (67), Raglan (68), and 
Stratford de Redcliffe (69). Lord Aberdeen, though he held the seals of office 
for more than two years, did not avail himself of his premiership to confer a 
single English peerage, though he summoned Lord Enfield to the Upper House 
in his father’s barony of Strafford (70). On the accession of Lord Palmerston to 
power, the first English coronet was bestowed upon Mr. Baron Parke, now 
Lord Wensleydale (71) ;* and we believe that his lordship’s case was the first 
instance, at all events for many years, in which a puisne judge had been raised 
direct to the peerage on his retirement from the Bench. In the same year 
the gallant admiral, Sir Edmund Lyons, was rewarded for his services at the siege 
of Sebastopol by the barony of Lyons (72), now borne by his son; the Right 
Hon. Edward Strutt, who had been for many years a supporter of the Whigs in 
tho Lower House of Parliament, and had recently resigned the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster to make room for Lord J. Russell’s accession to the 
Ministry, was created Lord Belpert (73); and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, for many years 





' * Our readers will not have forgotten the fact that this peerage was conferred on Baron Parke 
‘for the term of his natural lite,”’ without the usual remainder, ‘‘to the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten,” or how, after a long and tedious examination of precedents, the 
ouse of Peers shut its doors against the noble lord, and while fully admitting that he was 
Lord W ensleydale, denied the principle that a peerage for life confers « seat or vote in that 
“ugust branch of the legislature. We have already seen, that life-peerages were not unfre- 
quently bestowed on their mistresses by the first sovereigns of the House of Hanover; 
and anyone who wishes to go deeper into the constitutional question involved, should 
purchase a pamnyees **Are Peerages for Life Legal and Constitutional? A Letter to the 
Karl of Derby, by T. C. M. Meakins, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law,” pub- 
lished in 1856, by Bell & Daldy. He will there find proof, as a matter of antiquarian re- 
roe that the Duke of Lancaster, temp. Richard LI., was created Duke of Aquitaine for life ; 
Aat under Henry V., John Plantagenet, the Regent of France, was created Duke of Bedford 
for life, and his brother Humphrey similarly Duke of Gloucester; that Robert de Vere in like 
F may was created Duke of Ireland and Marquis of Dublin ; and that the earldoms of Hunting- 
. ‘2 Cambridge, Thomond, and Albemarle were in like manner conferred on various individuals 
“ithout any remainder to their issue. It is curious that in each case proof is wanting that the 
epee even though he held a seat in Parliament, sat in it in virtue of the peerage so conferred ; 
“i 80 faulty in principle and unconstitutional in practice do life peerages seem to have been held in 
ve, fourteenth century, that in many instances they were surrendered hack to the crown, and 
resh peerages were granted in their stead in the usual form. The outcry against Lord Pal- 
o— 8 act in bestowing the Wensleydale peerage ‘for life” only was so loud both out of 
neue and within, that, as a matter of fact, a fresh patent was made out in Lord Wensleydale’s 
of hie? & few months subsequently, iu the usual terms, extending the peerage to the heirs male 
f= body, though, as a matter of fact, his lordship had no son and is never likely to have one, 
ae * The title of Lord Belper was chosen by Mr. Strutt, on account of his family connection with 
—o place, to the manufacturing prosperity of which his uncle, the late Mr. Jedediah Strutt, 
the Chae 80 mapas. In the retiring address which he issued to his constituents on accepting | 
ret ap tern Hundreds, prior to his elevation to the peerage in July, 1856, Lord Belper alluded | 
ete hia Position as being still a manufacturer, thus identifying himself still with the order | 
better b ch he is sprung. ‘The name, style, and title ’’ which his lordship chose, is almost | 
her k “own upon the Continent than in this country, for there is scarcely a woman who plies 
Wrap ns-needle in the towns and villages of Germany but makes use of materials on the 
oman te which the name of Belper is printed in large characters. It may be of interest to 
; anestion that Lord Belper is by no means the first person of commercial antecedents and 
Mae tons who has been raised to the peerage. Though George III. was mf averse to the 
Mr oh of any one except members of the old county families, he created the sondon banker, 
Willian. TV Smith, Lord Carrington, and conferred the Rendlesham peerage on the Theilussons. 
many cm - Fevived the barony of Ashburton in the person of M r. Alexander Baring, who was 
or Men, head of the great commercial house which bears his name; and since the accession 
heen ree ajesty, Mr. Poulett-Thompson, of Manchester, and Mr. Jones Loyd, of Lothbury, have | 
pectively gazetted as Lord Sydenham and Lord Overstone. The case of Lord Belper, 
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the leader of the Liberal party in Rutland and South Lincolnshire, was created 
Lord Aveland (74). The English barony of Kenmare (75) also was bestowed on 
the Irish Earl of Kenmare, which had been conferred by Lord Melbourne on his 
elder brother (see No. 34). Lord Palmerston also gave a seat in the House of 
Peers to Lord Talbot de Malahide (see above, No. 16), by conferring on him that 
title in the Peerage of the United Kingdom (76). 

In 1857 three Peerages only were created ; the Earl of Fife being created Lord 
Skene (77); Lord Robert Grosvenor, many years M.P. for Chester and Middle- 
sex, being created Lord Ebury (78); and the Speaker, Mr. C. Shaw Lefevre, 
being rewarded for his eighteen years of hard labour by the title of Viscount 
Eversley (79). 

Early in 1858 another veteran Whig member, Mr. C. C. Cavendish, a junior 
member of the ducal house of Devonshire, was created Lord Chesham (80). 

Lord Derby returned to power and place in the summer of this year; and in 
the course of his nine months’ tenure of office he created seven fresh peerages 
and made one promotion. They were as follows: he appointed as his Lord 
Chancellor Sir Frederick Thesiger, who took his seat on the Woolsack as Lord 
Chelmsford (81); Sir Colin Campbell, for his gallant Indian services, was raised 
to the Peerage as Lord Clyde (82); the Right Hon. Thomas Pemberton, an emi- 
nent lawyer (who is said to have declined the Chancellorship), was created Lord 

Kingsdown (83); Colonel Wyndham, a natural son of the late Earl of Egremont, 
and the owner of the splendid estate of Petworth, was created Lord Leconfield 
(84); Mr. W. Tatton Egerton, who succeeded his father in the representation of 
Cheshire, was created Lord Egerton of Tatton (85); and Sir Charles Morgan, 
the richest Conservative squire in South Wales, was created Lord Tredegar (86). 
Lord Derby also called to the Upper House the present Earl of Tankerville, in 
his father’s barony of Ossulston (87) ; and conferred the barony of Strathspey (88) 
on the Scottish Earl of Seafield. 

On the return of Lord Palmerston to power in 1859, he raised to the Peerage 
Sir Benjamin Hall and Mr. R. Vernon-Smith, as Lords Llanover (89) and Lyve- 
den (90), and Mr. Henry Labouchere, as Lord Taunton (91),—these were titles 
fairly earned by each of the three, by long, if not distinguished, political services 
some quarter of a century in duration. He also raised Lord Canning to the 
earldom of Canning (92), in reward of his energy and ability in suppressing the 
Indian Mutiny. 

In 1860 there was only one elevation, that of Lord Ward to the earldom of 
Dudley (93), which had become extinct on the death of his relative some thirty 
years before. 

The present year has nearly passed away; but since it commenced, we have 
had to chronicle the elevation to the ranks of the peerage of Mr. Sidney Herbert 
as Lord Herbert of Lea (94), a title which he lived only a few months to enjoy. 
Not long afterwards, as our readers are aware, the sudden death of Lord Camp- 
bell rendered the woolsack vacant, and caused the elevation of Sir Richard 
Betheli to the peerage as Lord Westbury (95); and more recently, the long 
political services of Lord John Russell have been rewarded with the earldora of 
Russell (96); and Sir Maurice Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley Castle, and an 
ex-Lord of the Admiralty, has received at Lord Palmerston’s hands the coronet 
of Fitzhardinge (97), which his brother obtained from Lord Melbourne (see above, 
No. 42), but could not transmit to his successor in the family estates ; and lastly, 
the wite of the present Duke of Sutherland, the daughter and heiress of Mr. Hay- 
Mackenzie, of Cromarty, was created Countess of Cromertie (98), with remainder 
to her younger children, in remembrance of her maternal ancestor, the Earl of 
Cromertie in the peerage of Scotland, whose title was forfeited in the last 
century. 

When Lord John Russell was raised to the earldom, he accomplished a feat 
which has not been performed anything like a dozen times in nearly a hundred 
and twenty years. When he ceased to be a commoner, and entered the House 
of Peers, he passed clean over the heads of all the barons and viscounts, and took 
his seat next to the Earl of Dudley, at the bottom of the third rank of the 
hereditary nobility. 

The feat is one which doubtless was often performed by court favourites under 
the arbitrary Tudors, and scarcely less arbitrary and more eccentric Stuarts. 
But from the days of Sir Robert Walpole, when party government first began, 
down to this present year 1861, so far as we are able to learn from the Peerages, 
Earl Russell has achieved a success which has befallen to the lot of men for the 
most part of high historic merit. 

In 1742, the all-powerful commoner, Sir Robert Walpole, was created Earl of 
Orford, but it was on resigning the premiership, after a tenancy of two-and-twenty 
years’ duration. Again, in 1766, we find another great commoner honoured in 
the same manner, we mean, of course, the elder Pitt, who was then made Earl 
of Chatham; but there was a difference in his case, inasmuch as his wife had 
previously been made a baroness, so that in effect it amounted only to a “ step in 
the peerage.” Again, in 1797, so greatly was the popular feeling excited by the 
victory gained by Sir John Jervis over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, 
that the fortunate admiral was at once elevated to the earldom by which his 
victory still lives in our memories. No other instance that we can find occurs in 
the annals of the reign of George III., or of the Regency, or of King George LV. ; 
neither Nelson nor Wellington gained an earl’s coronct, per sultum; the former, 
indeed, never wore one, and the latter went through one, at least, of ths inferior 
grades before he was created Earl of Wellington, though, as a matter of fact, he 
did not take his seat in the House of Peers until he had climbed up to a dukedom, 
In 1831, a younger son of the Duke of Devonshire, Lord G. Cavendish, was 
created Earl of Burlington; but for this act of grace there was the assignable 
reason that he was ultimately heir to the dukedom, in which his own title must 
eventually merge. About the same time King William IV.’s eldest son by 
Mrs. Jordan was raised to the earldom of Munster, without passing through the 
intermediate grades; and her Majesty, on coming to the throne, bestowed the 
earldom of Leicester on Mr. Coke, of Holkham, as we have said above. Since 

that date a similar act of yvraciousness has been extended to no commoners, 
with the exception of Lord Francis Egerton, on whom her Majesty was advised 
by Sir Rabert Peel to bestow the earldom of Ellesmere in 1846, Lady Cecilia 
Underwood, created Duchess of Inverness, Lord John Russell, and the Duchess 





| indeed, the moon’s rays were generally consi 
_ heat ; and the illustrious Humboldt, in his “ Cosmos,” says that it has always 


of Sutherland, just created Countess of Cromertie. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Some experiments recently performed by Professor T yndall on the heat 
radiated from the moon to the earth, appear at first sight to be in direct con- 
tradiction to the results obtained by former eo page In the early ages, 

ered to be totally deficient in 


however, differs in one respect from that of the above noblemen, inasmuch as it is understood 
that his elevation to the peerage does not imply that he has withdrawn from his manufactaring 


' engagements.’ —TZimer, Aug. 25, 1856. 
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appeared to him rather remarkable that, from the earliest times, when warmth 
was only determined by the feelings, the moon first gave rise to the idea that 
light and warmth might be found separated. For instance, among the 
i the moon, regarded as the king of the stars, is surnamed in 
Sanscrit the “cold,” and also the “cold-darting” or “ cold-radiating ;” 
Whilst the sun, with its many rays depicted as hands, is termed the “ creator 
of heat.” The Greeks a red to have somewhat more philosophical views 
on the subject, for Plutarch, in the Conversation “de facie que in orbe lunz 
ret,” complains “that the light of the sun, reflected by the moon, loses 

all heat, so that only feeble remains thereof come to us ;” and this opinion 
to have descended with but little modification to modern times. The 
attempt to demonstrate experimentally the radiation of heat or cold from the 
moon, failed repeatedly, owing to the want of sufficiently delicate heat- 
measuring apparatus, until after many unsuccessful attempts, from La Hire 
to those of the acute Forbes, Melloni, by means of a lens of three feet 
diameter made for the Meteorological Institution, on the cone of Mount 
Vesuvius, succeeded, in the summer of 1846, in different phases of the moon, 
in observing most satisfactory indications of an elevation of temperature. 
Mosotti, Lavagna, and Belli, Professors of the Universities of Pisa and Pavia, 
witnessed these experiments, the results of which varied according to the 
moon’s age and altitude. Humboldt, in referring to these results of Melloni, 
classes them amongst the most important and most surprising discoveries of 


our century. To what amount, expressed in fractional parts of a thermo- | 
metric degree, the increase of temperature produced in Melloni’s thermoscopic | 


pile corresponded, was not examined. 


The subject has very recently been taken up by Professor Tyndall. He | 


ured an exquisitely delicate differential galvanometer connected with a very 
sensitive thermo-electric pile, the face of which was furnished with a conical 
reflector of polished tin of vast dimensions, with the object of collecting not 
only the moon’s| luminous rays, but also her obscure rays, which, even if on 
reached the earth, would be effectually cnt off by the polyzonal lens, whic 

Melloni used in his experiments on the moon. The reflector was also 
furnished with screens of rock salt to protect the exposed face of the pile 
from currents of air, and the apparatus was mounted on the roof of the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle-street, where a platform was erected sufficiently high 


to enable the thermo-electric pile to sweep a large portion of the heavens | 


without impediment from the chimney-pots. From six concurrent experi- 
ments, first with the pile turned off the moon, and then with its exposed 
face turned to the moon, the strange result was obtained that the moon 
seemed actually to radiate cold instead of heat, the result being that the 
chilling was in all cases greatest when the pile was directed towards the moon. 
This, it will be seen, is in direct opposition to Melloni’s results ; but the 
means at Dr. Tyndall's disposal were far more sensitive to heat than those 
employed by Melloni, and an explanation of the discrepancy has, therefore, 
to be sought in some atmospheric phenomena. 


In the Philosophical Magazine, Dr. Tyndall gives it as his opinion that | 


this result may, however, be an immediate consequence of the moon’s heat. 
He says that a faint halo surrounded the moon, which showed that a small 
quantity of precipitated vapour was afloat in the atmosphere. These aqueous 
particles constitute a powerful screen to intercept the terrestrial rays of heat 
which the earth is constantly radiating outwards. The obscure heat rays, 
which probably constitute a large proportion of the total heat emitted from 
our satellite, were, in part, applied to evaporate the precipitated particles ; 
hence to augment the transparency of the air between the moon and the 
thermo-electric pile, and thus to open a door for the escape of heat from the 
apparatus, which, therefore, registered cold. This explanation, which, at first 
sight, is very plausible, is open to one fatal objection, which has been 

vanced by Mr. D. D. Heath. It is admitted that the heat of the full 


moon may tend to clear the upper atmosphere, and so be the cause of cold | 


below, but it does not —— that this can be the explanation of Professor 
Tyndall's observation. igh in the air, in the region in which the moon is 
seen, there is cloud or vapour observed. The moon may have diminished, 


but has not evidently destroyed it generally. How, then, says Mr. Heath, | 
is that particular portion, which happens to intervene between the observer's | 


instrument and the moon, more under her influence than any other equal 
portion! If a hundred observers were gazing at her at the same time, 


within a few miles of each other, a hundred different portions of the haze | 


would so intervene ; and to suppose each of these dispersed, is to suppose the 
haze not to exist. In a subsequent allusion to the preceding observations, 
Dr. Tyndall adheres to his former explanation, although he suggests that 
several other causes may have influenced in some degree the loss of heat. Fresh 
experiments under different conditions will be required to decide the ques- 
tion, for the irregularities of the London atmosphere are sufficient to pro- 
duce disturbances of the galvanometer more than enough to mask the effect 
of the moon’s rays ; and thus it is perfectly hopeless, in Albemarle-street, to 
obtain trustworthy results on this very delicate question. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Storm Waryines.—For some years past Mr. Glaisher and Admiral 
Fitzroy, as it is well known, have been foremost in urging the necessity of 
adapting meteorological knowledge to the wants and safety of sailors. The 
results already acquired are important even in the present unadvanced state 
of meteorology, for years of observation are yet required to raise that science 
to the summit of positive efficacy; still such important results have been 
attained as to make it sinful to neglect the means of good it already places at 
our disposal. Warning beacons are displayed upon our coasts hours, perhaps 
days before the storm arrives ; and the forewarned mariner has provided for 
the safety of himself, his ship, and crew, when it comes. Until lately these 
warnings were exhibited only by day, but Admiral Fitzroy has devised a set 
of night signals which, when the cautionary signal is received at 3 p.m, are 
directed to be hoisted at dusk and kept up until midnight. These night 
signals are similar in principle to the day signals we illustrated a short time 
since (p. 582), but instead of the canvas drum and cones, lights are hoisted 
to form a triangle or a -quare. 

_ Four lanterns and two yards, each four feet long, are sufficient, as only one 
signal is used at night. These may be made with any lanterns, showing 
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either white, or any coloured light, but all alike. Red is the most eligible. 
colour, and lamps are preferable to candles. The halyards should be of 
rope, and protected 
chafing, and the lanterns 
should hang at least 
three feet apart. 

It should never be for. 
gotten, however, that it 
is only the greater and 

{ more general distur. 
—_ bances of the atmosphere 
> ®. which can be 
‘=e known by these si 
There are local chan 
which are not appreciable at any great distances, and which will be indicated 
at such places by the barometers there, by ordinary signs of the weather, and 
other means. Speaking generally, too, there is far less occasion to give 
warning of southerly gales by signals than of northerly, because those from 
the south are preceded by notable changes of the atmosphere, a filling 
barometer, and a temperature higher than usual at the season ; while, on the 
contrary, dangerous storms from a northerly or polar quarter are sometimes 























sudden, and often are preceded by a rising barometer, which may mislead 
into a fallacious anticipation of fine weather. Sometimes after a high wind 
| there is a temporary lull of a day or two, caused by the interval of a second 


| and more powerful cyclone following a first and inferior one. 

Bearing in mind and being practically acquainted with the value of local 
_ observations, Admiral Fitzroy has long urged the production of smal] 
aneroid barometers sufficiently diminutive to be carried by pilots and cap- 
tains in their pockets. In the aneroid barometer the tension of a body of 
air, which, in an ordinary mercurial barometer, acts on the mercury, presses 
on a small cireular metal box, from which nearly all air is excluded. To 
| this box is connected, by delicate mechanical means, the pointer visible on 
' the face of the instrument. When the atmospheric pressure is lessened on the 
| vacuum-box, a spring, acting on levers, turns the hand to the left ; and when 
_ the pressure increases the spring is affected oppositely, and the hand is 
turned to the right. It will thus be seen that the aneroid must be at first 
set by an ordinary barometer, and may require occasional adjustment. 
| The patent of the inventor, M. Vidi, having now expired, aneroids may 
'be made by any competent maker, and of any size and dimensions, 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, than whom no living makers are more skilful 
or energetic, have succeeded in making a strong serviceable instrument of 
not more than two and three-quarter inches diameter, and sufficiently portable 
for being carried about the persons of sea-faring men. The readings are 
extremely accurate, and the elevation of one’s house may be taken, to an 
accuracy of four or five feet, in a walk from the ground-floor to the attic. 
Small watches do not usually go as well as those of larger and more ordinary 
size, but the worst praise that can be given to Messrs. Negretti and Zambra’s 
small aneroids is that they are not one whit inferior to the best of 
the larger foreign instruments. To the geologist and to the traveller they 
will be as serviceable and as reliable as they are to the mariner, for whose 
sake we are glad to see one of Admiral Fitzroy’s useful ideas so practically 
realized. We doubt not even smaller instruments will, in time, be successfully 
made, but those we are now noticing are sufficiently reduced in size for 
every practical purpose. We believe the admiral is now urging upon ow 
eminent opticians, Negretti, Adie, Elliott, Murray, Dolland, and others, the 
production of aneroids, of gigantic dimensions, to move a long index-arm of 
sufficient extent to be visible from long distances. Such an accomplishment, 
when attained, must give very valuable results, and seems to be a necessary 
adjunct to the system of signals and warnings he has established. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Hint To SportsMEN.—It is often a subject of remark that the left barrel 
of a gun bursts so much more frequently than the right, while, as is well 
known, the right-hand barrel is the most used. This bursting may be pre- 
| vented by ramming down the charge in the left barrel every time the right 
_ is fired, as when the right is used several times in succession, the wadding in 


| the left is separated from the charge and a vacuum ensues between them, 
_ which, on firing the second barrel, frequently causes an explosion. 


SunstitvTes ror Inp1co.—Owing to the scarcity and high prices of 
indigo, and the great demand for it for dyeing blue woollen cloth and 
flannel, some of the dyers are buying up carrot-tops and using them for dyeing 
blue. These are said to yield a species of indigo the same as woad, and they 
are used in what is called the “ pastel vat.” The colour obtained from them 
is as durable as indigo, but a great quantity is required to yield a small 
amount of colouring matter. What is required is for chemists to discover @ 
means of obtaining a fast blue colour from coal or petroleum oils, and whet 
we remember that aniline was first obtained from indigo, and the extr 
| ordinary prolificness in colouring matters which the former body enjoys, ' 
| does not seem improbable that we may some day be able to convert anilin® 
back again into indigo. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


British Archeological Association, December 11th, George Godw!, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. John Hardy, Esq., M.P., the Rev. J. 5: 
Hughes, M.A., of Tiverton, and Mrs. Sotheby, of Ivy House, Kingston, wer 
elected associates. Presents were received from the Society of Antiquare, 
the Archeological Institute, American Ethnological Society, Messrs. Dol- 
man, Jobbins, &e. Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Cuming made remarks on *” 
inscribed stone-axe found in the neighbourhood of Newark, Ohio, and con 
sidered the characters as produced by playfulness. Mr. Pettigrew stated the! 
they did not represent a single Pheenician letter, to which language they ™” 
been ascribed. a 

The Dean of Worcester forwarded particulars of a discovery at Worcest® 
Cathedral, on the north side of the chancel, of a stone coffin containing oo 
remains of a bishop, supposed to be De Constantiis, of the 12th century 
On the breast was a fine silver-gilt paten, and around his head an embroider 
and gilt band with various figures. 
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The Rev. Mr. Kell noticed the discovery of Roman remains in a cutting 


for a railway at Newport, Isle of Wight. He also exhibited a medallion of | 


the Mater and Eeve Homo, of Italian workmanship of the early part 
of the 18th century, found at Netley Abbey ; also a very minute gold coin, 
weighing 294 grains, a quarter Philippus of Gaulish coinage, found at Dover. 
Mr. Evans stated that he possessed a half coin of the same, found ut 


__ Margate. 


Dr. Palmer sent a notice of a gm sepulchral mound at Stanmore, Berks. 

The following articles were exhibited :—By Mr. Dewe, a very beautiful 
pronze Celtic dagger-blade, 73 inches in height, found at Rowcroft ; by 
Mr. Cedil Brent, a bronze Celtic spear-head, 6 inches long, found at Chartham, 
Kent; by Mr. G. Wright, a bone die, from excavations in Old Kent-road ; 
by Mr. Forman, a large silver bracelet, having for its centre the fine 
seal of Thomas Burton, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1452—1480. The 
pracelet weighs 4 oz. 7 dwts. The border is foliated, and the hoop has 
prominent serolls and circlets, once probably set with jewels or decorated 
with coloured enamels, of which some trace could yet be detected. It was 
found in a garden at Rathmines, near Dublin, and was obtained from Captain 
Hoare’s collection ; by Dr. Pridham, a Canterbury token of the sign of the 
Chequers, so celebrated by Chaucer ; by the Rev. Mr. Kell, a brass tobacco 
pox of the 17th century, having engravings of the Virgin and Child, with a 
Dutch inscription; by Mr. Previté, a gold Venetian Zecchino, which had 
decorated the head of a Sepoy killed in the late Indian mutiny; by 
Dr. Palmer, Roman remains, from a villa in Berkshire. Horn cores of the 
Bos longifron were also found, and a coin of Tetricus the elder ; by Mr. Solly, 
two fine miniatures of Prince Henry, eldest son of James I., by Isaac Oliver, 
and a miniature of James Stewart, the Old Pretender, formerly in Dr. Mead’s 
collection ; by Mr. Cuming, a rare medal issued on the birth of the Young 
Pretender ; by Mr. Ingall, a minute miniature of Charles I. ; by Mr. Brent, 
a miniature of Charles IT., set in a gold ring. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied with a paper on Ogham 
Inscriptions by Mr. Pettigrew, in which he enumerated the examples 
hitherto found in Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and now bya single example 
in England, which, by the liberality of the Lord of the Manor at Ivy 
Bridge, South Devon, has been placed in the British Museum. A drawing 
of the stone was exhibited, and an alphabet, by which it was proposed 
to be read. It is umportant in being bilingual, there being Roman as 
well as Ogham characters, the former reading Fanonit Magquirini on one side, 
and Segranvt on the other. The Oghams are on the lateral edges of the 
stone, and on a portion of the top. Mr. Pettigrew entered into a consideration 
of the Ogham alphabet and its varieties, as given by Dr. O. Donovan, 
Dr. Graves, and other celebrated Irish antiquaries. He also discussed the 
probable antiquity of Ogham monuments, and felt disposed to assign them 
to a Pagan period, the Christian emblems found upon some being regarded 
by him as a means adopted by the missionaries to efface Pagan memorials, 
and aid in the establishment of Christianity. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Dec. 14, Lord Strangford, President, in the 
chair.—J. H. Macalister, Esq., Malcolm Lewin, Esq., Joseph Milligan, Esq., 
Major-General Anstruther, Henry Danby Seymour, Esq., M.P., John West- 
wood, Esq., Rev. W. J. Beamont, J. E. Blunt, Esq., Niven Moore, Esq., C.B., 
Henry Stanhope Freeman, Esq., Henry A. Churchill, Esq., C.B., the Hon. 
Arthur Gordon, and George K. Nieman, Esq., were elected members. 
Besides various donations of books to the Society by different contributors, 
a selection of seventy-seven silver coins was presented in the name of his 
Highness the late Rao of Kutch, who had intrusted to General Jacob the 
whole of his large collection, from which the Society might choose any 
that would usefully augment the series in their possession. They are 
principally coins of the Sah and Geefota dynasties of the Surashtra. A 
paper by Dr. J. Muir, Esq., on the “Indian Materialists, with Remarks 
on Freedom of Speculation in India,” was read. Dr. Muir gave passages 
from the Sarva Darsana Saugralia, the Vishnu Purana, and the Rama- 
yana, illustrative of the tenets of the Charvakas (materialists), and cited 
others from Manu’s Institutes, where mention is made of the Nestik 
as (nihilists) Pashandis (heretics) and revilers of the Vedas, but he 


| 





} 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EARTH-CURRENT, AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE 
EARTH’S MAGNETISM. 


To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 


Sir,—I recently received a printed extract—bearing the above title, 
and dated October 30, 1861—from a letter of Dr. Lamont, of Munich, to 
Professor De Ja Rive, of Geneva, giving an account of the latest results 
arrived at by the former, relative to the superficial earth-current to which 
certain magnetic phenomena have been ascribed. The result of chief interest 
has reference to the direction of the current, which, according to the ri- 
ments of Dr. Lamont, is almost perpendicular to the astronomical melded. 
He consequently names it the equatorial current. There is no current in the 
meridian—no polar current—at all comparable in intensity with the equa- 
torial current. This fact has an important bearing on the view that may be 
taken of the cause of the magnetic variations. Of late, more than one 
physicist has thought that the diurnal inequality is attributable to a swper- 
ficial action of the sun’s rays and to local circumstances. The Astronomer 
Royal, in his last report to the Greenwich Board of Visitors (June 1, 1861), 
states that he has come to the conclusion that “the solar diurnal inequality 
is produced by the radiation of the sun upon the sea, as distinguished from 
the land ; and that the radiation upon the North Atlantic is the principal 
cause of the solar inequality at Greenwich.” 

But Dr. Lamont argues, from the above-mentioned result of his experi- 
ments, that the daily variation of the earth’s magnetism cannot be produced 
by the direct action of an earth-current ; because such current would not 


| affect the vertical intensity, which yet, according to all experiment, has its 





was unable to state how far back in Indian literature the sect of the | 


Charvakas can be traced. 
of the hymns of the Vedas, that theological speculation has been practised 
in India from a very early period. In fact, the whole of these hymns, even 
those the most artless, poetical, and anthropomorphic in character, may, in a 


It is evident, however, he remarked, from some | 


> . ° o,¢ . : } 
Buddhism, is, by many authorities, regarded as having merely carried on a | 
work commenced by others of an Atheistical school, as may be proved by | 


the comparison of the principles of the two systems. In the early centuries 
of the Christian era these Atheistic sentiments widely prevailed in India. 
‘as is asserted) the adherents of the Parva Mimausa have abandoned the 


belief in a future life as well as in a God, they can only practise their Vedic | 


Ceremonies for the advantages these are thought to procure in the present 
life, and the singular fact arises, that the votaries ot the Vedic rites have 
adopted the speculative opinions of the very Materialists by whom these 
ceremonies were so keenly denounced. 

Astronomical Society, Dec. 13, Dr. Lee, President, in the chair. 
More than twenty papers were read, the principal of which were * On Solar 
Palation,” by Mr. Waterson ; “ On Variable Stars,” by Messrs. Baxendale, 
well, and Knott respectively ; “ Observations on the Great Comet of 
“561,” by the Rev. H. Main, and Mr. Hartnup. . 

The new fellows elected were the Rev. J. Sargent, and Henry Worms, Esq. 


| 


Chronological Society.—W. H. Black, Esy., President, in the chair. The | 


reports of the auditors on the Treasurer's Accounts, and of the Council on 
“J progress of the Society, were adopted ; and the following papers were 
‘hen read : “The Calendar of Palestine reconciled with the Law of Moses, 
esunst the Theory of Michaelis,” by the President; “On Ancient Persian 

ronology,” by J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. A conversazione followed, at which 
Yarious topics connected with the paper read were discussed. 

The meetings of the Royal Society, the Geological, Ethnological, Chemical, 
—itnean, and Antiquaries, the Society of Arts, and other learned bodies, 
“anounced for the past week, have been, without exception, postponed, as a 


daily peried. He says, moreover, that possibly the regular part of the daily 
change of the earth’s magnetism may be due to a particular influence of 
the sun, and that only the irregular part is to be ascribed to the earth-cur- 
rent. I confess that I am unable to see what objection there is to admitting 
the view which General Sabine has taken, after very careful discussions of a 
great number of magnetic observations, especially those made at Toronto 
and Hobart Town—namely, that the causes which produce both the diurnal 
and annual variations, and also the periodicity of magnetic storms, must be 
regarded as cosmical. I may be allowed to mention, as a reason for assent- 
ing to this view, that on purely theoretical grounds I have arrived at the 
same conclusion in my hee? tes "oe theory of magnetism given in the num- 
bers of the “‘ Philosophical Magazine” for January and February, 1861, 
respecting which I am entitled to say that it is the only strictly @ prion 
theory of magnetism which has been proposed. The leading idea of it, which 
may be seized without reference to the mathematics, is this :—That, as the 
phenomena of light are referable to the dynamical action of an all-pervading 
elastic medium by vibrations, so the phenomena of magnetism may be 
attributed to the dynamical action of the same medium by currents, the re- 
gular currents having their origin in the rotation of the bodies of the solar 
system about their axes. The mathematical investigations applicable to 
this theory present no greater difficulties than those applied to the undula- 
tory theory of light. 


Cambridge, December 17th, 1861. J. CuAuis. 


LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 

Sir,—I observe in your paper of the 30th ultimo, a note regarding the 
employment, for the purposes of illumination, of the glow produced in a 
vacuum tube by the passage of electricity. 

Permit me to mention that this application of the electrical discharge is 
not a new idea, but formed the subject of a communication made by 
Mr. J. P. Gassiot to the Royal Society on March 29th, 1860. 

Amongst other uses of this discharge, Mr. Gassiot, I believe, suggested its 
employment in coal mines as a safe method of illumination, an idea which, J 
perceive, has since also occurred to Dr. John Taylor, of Glasgow. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Kew Observatory, 7th December, 1861. B. STEWART. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
Srr,—I shall be glad if some of your scientific staff or readers can 


“ae _ | explain the cause of the following phenomena :—I have in my possession 
limited sense, be regarded as speculative. Sakya Musie, the founder of | 


a Crooke’s spectrum apparatus, and observing that, from some cause, a 
large number of lines are = at right angles to the ordinary spectrum 
lines, I sought for the solution of this, either in the glass prisms, or in the 
condition of the slit through which the light has to pass. 1 thought at first 


| they might arise from the presence of dust on the surfaces of the slit ; but on 


testing it by holding it up to the light, I was surprised to find, on bringing 

the surfaces together, that the interval became filled with a number of fine 

lines. What these lines are, or how produced, puzzles your obedient servant, 
INQUIRER, 


DR. FRANKLAND’S NEW GAS BURNER. 

Sir,—Does the invention of Professor Frankland, as explained in the 
London Review of February 16th, render the gas purer at the same time that 
it increases the light ? and if not, does any plan exist for purifying gas after 
it issues from the meter, which can be employed in private houses / 

Birmingham, December 13th, 1861. G. H. 

[ Dr. Frankland’s burner does not render the gas purer; but, inasmuch as 
the volume of impure gas required to produce a given illuminating effect 


| is greatly reduced, the impurities thrown into the atmosphere are diminished 


in the same ratio. 


The only effective plan of purifying gas after it issues 


| from the meter, is that of the Rev. Mr. Bowditch, but we do not know that 


“lark of respectful and deep sorrow for the lamented death of the Prince | 


Consort. 


Fruition takes us by the hand instead.” 


Ep. | 


his process has been made applicable to private houses. 
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Horre.—* We are all so ready to say we have done with hope,” observes the 
author of “ Warp and Woof,” “but I believe, though it pute on various faces and 
various garbs, it never really leaves us until we come to the world unseen, and 
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NECROLOGY. 










H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 


On Saturday, the 14th, at Windsor Castle, after a short illness, terminating 
in gastric fever, aged 42, His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, husband 
of our most gracious Sovereign. The late Prince, whose melancholy death 
has caused a sudden and universal shock of grief throughout the nation, was 
the younger of the two sons of the late reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg, by 
his first wife, the Princess Louisa, only daughter of Augustus, late reigning 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, a lady remarkable for her wit and beauty. He was born 
at the Castle of Rosenau, near Coburg, August 26th, 1819, and was educated 
privately under his father, and afterwards at the University of Bonn, where 
he made the greatest progress in mathematical and philosophical studies, as 
well as in the accomplishments of music and painting. The Prince visited 
England first in the summer of 1836, and again in October, 1839, when he 
became the affianced husband of our maiden Queen. The Irince, having been 
duly naturalized by Act of Parliament, was married to Her Majesty in the 
Chapel Royal at St. James’s on the 10th of February, 1840, and the issue of 
that happy union are nine children, all living—five Princesses and four Princes. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort (so created by patent, June 25, 1857, 
in order to give him precedency over ordinary Royal Highnesses at foreign 
courts), was a Knight of the Garter, the Thistle, and St. Patrick; Grand 
Master of the Order of the Bath, and Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George; a Field Marshal in the Army (1840); Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle 
Brigade, and Colonel of the Grenadier Guards (1852); having before 1852 
been, successively, Colonel of the 11th Hussars, of the Scots Fusiliers, and of 
the 60th Rifles; Grand Ranger of Windsor Park (1841); Governor of Windsor 
Castle (1843); High Steward of Windsor (1850) ; High Steward of Plymouth 
(1843) ; Captain-General of the Royal Artillery (1843); Master of the Trinity 
House (1852); Lord Warden of the Stannarics and Chief Steward of the 
Duchy of Cornwall (1842); President of the Zoological Society (1850), and of 
the Horticultural Society (1858) ; Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
(1847); LL.D. of Cambridge and Bonn; Hon. D.C.L. of Oxford; a Knight 
of the Golden Fleece of Spain (1841); and a Knight of the Seraphim of 
Sweden (1856). He acted as President of the National Meeting for the 
Advancement of Social Science, heid at Aberdeen in August, 1859, when he 
delivered a speech which gave him at once a high rank among original 
thinkers and speakers, quite independent of his exalted rank and position. 
So full an estimate of the late Prince Consort is given in our other columns, 
that we content ourselves with recording here the few leading facts of the 
life of his Royal Highness, whose premature death is regarded by all parties 
and all ranks as a national and irreparable loss. 




































GENERAL SIR E. BOWATER, K.C.B. 


On Saturday, the 14th instant, at Cannes, in the south of France, aged 73, 
General Sir Edward Bowater, K.C.B. The late General was the only son of the 
late Admiral Edward Bowater, of Hampton Court, and was born in 1788. He 
was educated at Harrow, and entered the 3rd Foot Guards in 1804, and saw 
much active service with that gallant regiment during the Peninsular war. He 
served at the siege and taking of Copenhagen in 1807, and subsequently in the 
Peninsula from December, 1808, to November, 1809, and again from December, 
1811, to the end of the war in 1814, including the passage of the Douro and 
the taking of Oporto, the battles of Talavera and Salamanca, the capture of 
Madrid, the siege of Burgos, the battle of Vittoria, siege of San Sebastian, 
passage of the Bidassoa, and the battle of the Nive. Sir Edward served also in 
the campaign of 1815, and was present at the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 
He was wounded both at Talavera and Waterloo. He was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1837, by the late King 
William IV. : and had received the silver war medal and five clasps for Talavera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive. Shortly after the late Prince Consort’s 
arrival in this country, in 1840, the deceased general was appointed equerry 
to his royal highness, a post he filled in the Prince’s household up to 1846, 
when he was appointed a Groom in Waiting in ordinary to Her Majesty. He 
was appointed colonel of the 49th (the Princess Charlotte of Wales’s or 
Hertfordshire) Regiment of Foot, in April, 1846. His commissions bore date 
as follows: Ensign, March 31, 1804; lieutenant and captain, August 23, 
1809; captain and lieutenant-colonel, July 25, 1814; colonel, October 12, 
1826 ; major-general, January 10, 1537 ; lieutenant-general, November 9, 1846 ; 
and general, June 20, 1854. It will be remembered that the gallant officer, as 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen, was recently selected by Her Majesty to take 
charge of His Royal Highness Prince Leopold during the Prince’s sojourn in the 
south of France. He had been declining in health ever since his arrival at 
Cannes. Sir Edward (whose ancestors were formerly owners of Whitley Abbey, 
near Coventry), married, in 1839, Emilia Mary, daughter of the late M. Barne, 
Esq., of Sotterley Park, Suffolk, sometime M.P. for the since disfranchised 
borough of Dunwich. The Colonelcy of the 49th Foot becomes vacant by 


Sir Edward’s decease. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF KILLALOE. 





On Thursday, the 12th inst., at the Palace, Killaloe, Ireland, aged 77, the | 


Right Hon. and Right Rev. Ludlow Tonson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Killaloe. His 
lordship, who, besides being a spiritual peer, enjoyed the temporal dignity of 
Lord Riversdale, of Rathcormac, county Cork, in the Irish peerage, was the 
seventh and last surviving son of the Right Hon. William Tonson, first Lord 
Riversdale in the peerage of Ireland, which title was conferred upon him in 1783, 
in reward of his military and political services as Lieutenant Governor of Cork, 
and a member of the Irish Parliament. His mother was Miss Rose Bernard, 
eldest daughter of James Bernard, Esq., of Castle Bernard, M.P. for county 
Cork, and sister of Francis, first Earl of Bandon. He was born March 6, 1784, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1805. Having held some parochial preferments in Ireland, he was consecrated 
sixty-second Bishop of Killaloe in 1839. Dr. Tonson succeeded his eldest 
brother, William, in 1848, in the barony, which now becomes extinct by his 
death. The see of Killaloe falls to the patronage of the Ear] of Carlisle as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. It is of the annual value of £4,050, and he enjoyed, as 
Bishop, the patronage of about eighty livings. His diocese includes the coun- 
ties of Clare and Limerick, together with King’s County and parts of Tipperary 
and Galway. The first ancestor of the late peer who went over to Ireland was 





Major Richard Tonson (a gentleman stated to be descended from Benjamin 
Tonson, treasurer of the navy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), who ined a 
grant of land in the county of Cork in reward of his distinguished exertions jy, 
the cause of royalty during the civil wars, and purchased subsequently the castle 
and lands of Spanish Island, in the same county. His great-grandson was the 
gentleman created Lord Riversdale, as stated above, the father of the nobleman 
whose death we here record. 




















































































Rey. Dr. Cunnincitam.—On Saturday, the 14th instant, at Edinburgh, ageq 
56, the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, Principal of the Free Kirk in that city. He wag 
born in 1805, and having been educated for the ministry, was ordained in 1834 
as successor to Mr. Scott, at Greenock. He declined an invitation from the 
Town Council at Glasgow to fill a pulpit there, but ministered at Trinity College 
Church, Edinburgh, until the disruption of the Established Kirk in 1843, in the 
controversies connected with which event he took a leading part. On the death 
of Dr. Chalmers he was appointed to succeed that eminent divine as Principal of 
the New College. His death is a great loss to the Free Church party. 


J. W. Dupptinc, Esq., J.P.—On Thursday, the 12th instant, aged 68, a 
Howell, near Sleaford, J. W. Dudding, Esq., late of Saxby. He was a member 
of the Sleaford bench of magistrates, and was widely and deservedly respected. — 

S.C. Marrranp, Esg.—On Wednesday, the 4th inst., at Dresden, aged 45, 

Stuart C. Maitland, Esq., of Compstone and Dundrennan, N.B. He was the 
eldest son of the late Lord Dundrennan, the well-known Scottish judge of 
Session. [’ 

Con. P. Hitt.—On Thursday, the 12th inst., at Castle Knock, co. Dublin, 

aged 55, Colonel Philip Hill. He was a younger son of the late John Hill, 


\| 











Esq. (elder brother of Rowland, late Viscount Hill, G.C.B.), by Elizabeth, the 
| daughter of P. Cornish, Esq., and gonsequently brother of the present Viscount. that 
| He was born in 1806, and was formerly Colonel in the 53rd Regiment of Foot. deat 

W. Finper, Esq., C.B.—On Tuesday, the 10th inst., at St. John’s, Exmonth, 

aged 71, William Filder, Esq., C.B., Commissary-General. The deceased, whose The 

connection with the late Crimean war must still be in the recollection of the public, wor 

had seen a great deal of service in the department to which he belonged. He 
| had received the war medal with nine clasps, for Talavera, Albuera, Salamanca, grea 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. He commanded the this 
expeditionary force commissariat until the end of July, 1855, including the hin’ 
battles of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman, and the siege of Sebastopol. He had thin 
been decorated with the Companionship of the Order of the Bath, the medal, syste 
clasps, and the third-class of the Turkish Order of the Medjidie. The deceased whi 
had seen fifty-six years’ public service. ‘ 
| Mrs. Massre.—On Monday, the 9th instant, at Bath, aged 89, Mrs. Mary early 

Massie, widow of Watkin Williams Massie, Esq. She was sister of- General Sir enlig 

Alexander Mackenzie, Bart., of Fairburn, Strathconnan, and Monar, and aunt to 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison. as’ et 

Miss Rapciirre.—On Wednesday, the 4th inst., at Sion Hall, Bath, aged 83, denot 

Miss Frances Pickford Radcliffe. She was the sixth daughter of the late Sir and | 

Joseph Radcliffe, Bart., of Milnesbridge House, co. York, and of Royton Hall, : 

Lancashire, s10ns 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. he ha 
One 

The Right Honourable William Baron Ponsonby, of Imokilly, Cork, b vege 
een 


Ireland, who died at Rottack, near Tegernsee, Bavaria, on the 2nd October 
last, at the age of 45, had executed his will in 1856, and a codicil in 1861, both cally 
documents being attested by L. Walker, Esq., of Bryanston-square, and W. 
















Peake, Esq., of Westbourne-park Villas ; the executors appointed are Lawrance recent 
Walker, Esq., and Arthur Walker, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, to whom probate was respec 
granted by the London Court on the 28th ult., the personalty sworn under 
£12,000. Lord Ponsonby is descended from a family of great antiquity. He Aft 
| was the only son of the late Major-General the Hon. Sir William Ponsonby, justice 
K.C.B., who fell so gallantly in the sanguinary conflict at Waterloo. The testator, fas 
who succeeded to the title on the decease of his uncle in 1855, died without ei _ 
issue; the estates, therefore, of which he was possessed, he has bequeathed to 1s oclio 
his nephew, Charles William Talbot, Esq., eldest son of his sister, the Hon. scaffol: 
Georgiana Talbot, and Major-General Charles Talbot ; Lady Ponsonby, his relict, wn 
being previously provided for, is nominated residuary legatee. The testator has others, 
been very particular in his directions with regard to the trophies, decorations, sophis1 
badges of distinction, orders, &c., so gallantly won. by his late father, General “ | 
Ponsonby ; these, together with some valuable diamonds, presentation swords, &c., 18 not t 
are to pass as heir-looms to the next possessor of the title and estates. The the san 
late Lord Ponsonby, who died rather prematurely, appears to have resided for | 
some considerable time abroad. [For a memoir of his lordship see our journal, the soc 
12th October, No. 67. | each pe 
James Byam Porteous, Esq., of Tremerton House, Grove-road, Clapham who ca: 
Park, died on the 5th ultimo, at his residence, leaving personal property est: resisted 
muted at £20,000. This gentleman having died intestate, letters of administra ul 
tion were taken out on the 5th instant by his relict, Mrs. Porteous, who will have P ous 
to administer the property in the usual form prescribed by the law in these case*. Just as 
















armed 
| Admiral George Le Geyt, C.B., on the retired list of Her Majesty’s Navy; our reli 
| died at St. Heliers, in the island of Jersey, on the 23rd September last. His ciples, 
‘ 


will, executed in 1858, with a codicil in 1859, were first admitted to proof in the 








| Ecclesiastical Court of that island in the month of October, and probate als establis 
| granted in the London Court on the 16th ult. to Mrs. Pitcher, his daughter, the highest 
5 ‘ 








executrix, a power being reserved to his son-in-law, Arthur Kensington, Esq., 
the executor. This gallant Admiral, who resided in the salubrious and pict? 
resque island of Jersey, appears to have sought that retirement so congenial toou” 
nature after a life devoted to active and arduous service. Admiral Le Geyt, ¥5° 
had only recently attained the rank of full Admiral, was also distinguished w™ 
the Order of Companion of the Bath, but experienced that tardy promotion which 
is so characteristic of our naval service, as we find him on the list of Captains *” 
far back as the year 1812. The property of which the Admiral died possess™ 
he has bequeathed in various ways amongst his sons and daughters, appoint?’ 
his daughter, Mrs. Pitcher, residuary legatee. A snuff-box which was presente? 
by the Pope’s Nuncio to the gallant Admiral, he has bequeathed to his s02-* 
law, Arthur Kensington, Esq., accompanying the gift with expressions of 

and regard for the recipient. 
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Lompos :—Priated by Witt14m Lrrrzs, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmuan, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lrrris, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvapay, Dacemssze 21, 1961. 









